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THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL | 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. | 

Dr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, the son of| 
the talented Scotch composer Alexander Mackenzie a| 
pupil of Sainton and Lipinski), was born at Edinburgh on | 
August 22, 1847. Already in early childhood he showed 
inclination and aptitude for music. His father, therefore, 
decided to make a musician of him ; and with this view, 
following the advice of a friend, sent him to Sonders- 
hausen, the small capital of the German principality of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. But the then musical im- 
portance of the place must not be measured by its size, 
The Prince’s band, which consisted of most excellent 
material, comprised many notable virtuosos, and was 
headed by a conductor of exceptional qualifications. 
Young Alexander arrived at Sondershausen in 1857, and 
remained there till 1862 ; during the first three and a half 
years solely as a student, during the last year and a half 
also as a member of the orchestra. He found a home in 
the house of the Stad¢musikus (town-musician) Bartel, 
himself a good musician, and the descendant and father 
of good musicians. The little Scotchman, who attended 
the High School for his general education, had as teachers 
of music—for the violin, W. Ulrich (or Uhlrich), a disciple 
of the Leipzig school of H. A. Matthaéi and Ferdinand 
David, of whom the curious may read in Schumann’s 
Gesammelte Schriften; and for composition, Eduard 
Stein (1818-64), the conductor, a pupil of Weinlig and 
Mendelssohn, a friend of Liszt, Raff, and other heroes of 
the New German School, and a man of great parts and 
of originality not unmixed with eccentricity. Sonders- 
hausen, one of the earliest strongholds of neo-romanticism, 
was in the sixth and seventh decades of this century astir 
with the spirit and bustle of artistic warfare. It is im- 
possible to caiculate the influence which these circum- 





stances exercised on an intelligence like that of A. C. 
Mackenzie—the ideas they inoculated, the tendencies | 
they implanted, and the prejudices they dispelled or | 


averted. When the young musician came in 1862 to| 


London, and as King’s Scholar entered the Royal | 
Academy of Music, he found himself in the midst of! 
what, in contradistinction to the ultra-radicalism of 
Sondershausen, we may call ultra-conservatism. His| 
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teachers at the Royal Academy were Prosper Ph. C. 
Sainton for the violin, Fred. Bowen Jewson for the piano, 
and Charles Lucas for composition. In 1865 Mr. Mac- 
kenzie settled as a teacher in his native city, Edinburgh, 
and before long was one of the busiest and most esteemed 
masters there. Tohis duties as a teacher and a player at 
and giver of concerts he added by-and-by those of con- 
ductor of the Scottish Vocal Society and choirmaster of 
St. George’s; and, notwithstanding all this work, he 
found time—or, rather, made time, regardless of health 
and comfort—for composition. The earliest published 
compositions of his are pianoforte pieces and songs, ot 
none of which he need now be ashamed, although some 
of them are but of slight artistic value. The first com- 
position which gave a decided proof of more than ordinary 
power was the Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 11. It was heard 
at Edinburgh when still in manuscript, subsequently pub- 
lished at Leipzig, and introduced to a London audience 
by Mr. Coenen at one of his chamber concerts. Strongly 
impelled as he was to devote himself to creative work, he 
felt severely the drudgery of teaching, which took up his 
time from early morning till late in the evening, and left 
for his favourite pursuit only a few midnight hours. But 
he laboured on, producing as much as circumstances 
would permit. Of unpublished compositions we may 
mention an overture entitled Cervant/es (first performed 
at Sondershausen in 1877)*; of published compositions, a 
Larghetto and Allegretto for violoncello and pianoforte, 
and “Four Rustic Scenes” for pianoforte alone. His 
first larger vocal work was “The Bride,” a cantata for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra ; the next, the cantata /ason, pro- 
duced at the Bristol Festival in 1882. But already, in 
1879, Mr. Mackenzie had given up teaching, and devoted 
himself entirely to composition, living, for the sake of 
health and quietness, much abroad, chiefly at Florence. 
How he has since then conclusively proved his abilities 
as an operatic composer by Co/omdba (1883) and The 
Troubadour (1886), as an oratorio composer by The Rose 
of Sharon (1884), as a cantata composer by Zhe Story 
of Sayid, and as an orchestral composer by two Scotch 
rhapsodies, the ballade “La Dame Sans Merci,” andaviolin 





* It was played un ler Hans von Biilow’s conductorship at Edinburgh on 
December 17th, 1877. 
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concerto, need not be pointed out, it is within the know- 
ledge of everybody. It is perhaps not quite so needless 
to point out that Mr. Mackenzie has successfully culti- 
vated almost every other branch of composition. Not 
only has he produced a considerable number of finely- 
wrought and poetically-conceived pianoforte pieces, and 
solo songs with pianoforte accompaniment, but also part- 
songs (sacred and secular, sentimental and humorous), 
organ pieces, &c. As the proof of a pudding—to use a 
homely comparison—is in the eating, so the proof of a 
principal is, of course, in something equally actual. But 
though prophecies are vain, it is not unreasonable to con- 
jecture that one of such rare talents, manifold experience, 
and indomitable energy, will influence the institution at 
the head of which he has been placed for good—will 
inspire it with more vigour, with greater catholicity, and 
with higher ambitions. Let there be a noble and friendly 
rivalry between the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music. Let each seek to outdo the other 
in the breadth, thoroughness, and completeness of its 
teaching. Let each seek to forestall the other in the in- 
vention and adoption of new improved methods. There 
is work enough, and more than enough, for both; the 
fallow ground cries for labourers to cultivate it. 








MUSICAL FORMS. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 


IT is difficult to understand the opposition of many musi- 
cians of what is called “The Advanced School” to the 
musical forms employed by the composers of the past. 
Their arguments no doubt are that with greater latitude, 
greater freedom from conventional forms, the music of 
expression and emotion might have ampler scope. But 
we have only to examine some recent examples of music 
in which form has been to some extent set aside, to per- 
ceive what a musical chaos we should soon be plunged 
into without those wholesome checks to lawlessness and 
extravagance. Art in any shape, whether musical or 
pictorial, must depend upon beauty. If music ceases to 
be beautiful it soon ceases to be music. If forced beyond 
its legitimate scope its forms will become ugly and repul- 
sive, and eventually it will have no form at all. Outline 
and plan will be lost; there will be no variety, no contrast, 
no musical landmarks, only a vague succession of sounds, 
dreamy, vague, joyous, or passionate, according to the 
mood of the composer; but the 1est, the charm, the 
rhythmical enjoyment associated with form, will have 
departed. Music may become more spiritual, more 
intense, more exciting, to those who comprehend its new 
development, but music as a source of unconscious plea- 
sure will cheer us no longer. 

Farewell to the pompous march, the sparkling bolero, 
the stately minuet, the tumultuous tarantella, the volup- 
tuous waltz, and the graceful mazurka. We must forget 
the fugue, and ignore the madrigal, the dreamy nocturne 
must fascinate us no more, nor must one find any charm 
in the brilliant polonaise. The sonata must begin and end 
without any distinct movement, the symphony murmur on 
at the composer’s caprice without any musical landmark 
to give us a hint of its possible duration, while in opera and 
oratorio the fall of the curtain or the departure of the 
performers will alone indicate the conclusion of the work. 

But I will not anticipate such dismal results for the 
““music of the future ”—there is always a “music of the 
future,” by the way. Happily the fundamental laws regu- 
lating the beautiful art will always prevent its collapse into 
chaos, although the lovers of “ free music” do what they 
can to destroy the beauty, grace, and significance of 





music. They consider all harmony of structure, all 
directness of outline, to be a sort of blank wall shutting 
out natural beauty, whereas it more frequently heightens 
and preserves the loveliness it encloses. Music would 
never have given such universal pleasure had it not been 
for the variety, novelty, and interest of its numerous forms 
which have been the frames, as it were, for the mirrors in 
which the ideas of the greatest composers have been 
reflected. It is not necessary to particularise every kind 
of form, but first I will take, as an example, the dance 
form, because it appears to have been the most sponta- 
neous, the one springing most directly out of natural 
impulses. Dance forms, like others, have been modited 
by changing fashion and modern habits. For instance, the 
waltz, once an almost languid movement, has become 
vehement and swift, and the quaint minuets and gavoites, 
the saraband, and others, which seem to have belonged to 
an age of refinement and leisure, have little in common 
with our railway and electric times. So with the music of 
the sunny South, where the bolero and the Aragonese 
jota, the seguidilla, and tarantella, are fast losing their 
national characteristics in the rush of modern life. lor 
all that they have served as the foundations on which 
great composers have built up most beautiful and captiva- 
ting works. They have enlarged the forms and in many. 
cases have departed from the style of their models. 
Still the spirit has been preserved. An excellent 
illustration may be given in the works of Chopin, cspe- 
cially in his polonaises. How exquisitely he has re-created 
the forms of his predecessors, making them picturesque, 
poetical, and romantic, frequently giving life and spiritual 
beauty to mere skeleton outlines, and everywhere enrich- 
ing and developing the suggestions of the originals. The 
first thing a lover of dancing weuld probably remark is 
that they are not fitted for the ball-room. Generally they 
are not, although, as is well known, Chopin would some- 
times play them for the amusement of friends who impro- 
vised a dance in his drawing-room. But for the most part 
they are too complex in rhythm, too emotional in style, to 
please the dancer. The polonaise, indeed, could not be thus 
employed as written by Chopin, who completely idealised 
the dance. The polonaise, by the way, has a pretty 
history. When Henry of Anjou, son of Catherine de 
Medicis, became King of Poland, in 1573, a grand recep- 
tion was given in the Castle of Cracow. It was attended 
by the chief members of the Polish nobility and the 
leading families of the country, and in order to do honour 
to the new king the ladies passed in procession before 
him, keeping time to simple music of the form and 
character which afterwards served as the model of the 
polonaise. Music being composed by the best musicians 
of the time, the polonaise soon developed into a courtly 
dance as much in vogue as the minuet in other countries. 
It was made additionally attractive and picturesque by 
splendid costumes, and frequently a martial character was 
given to the dance, until it almost resembled a scene from 
atournament. Of course, in the celebrated polonaises of 
Chopin there is an elaboration taking them entirely out of 
the category of the simpler compositions used for State or 
aristocratic festivities. But now comes the argument I 
wish to enforce. Did the composer feel himself fettered 
in adopting these forms? On the contrary, have we not 
gained a beautiful and attractive kind of music simp!y by 
employing them as the basis of imaginative creation? It, 
for instance, the polonaise form had proved a hindrance to 
composition, why do we find it taken up by such musicians as 
Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, Schubert, to say nothing of the 
host of their followers? And it is just the same with many 
other dance forms. The waltz has been exquisitely 





The minuet has 


idealised by the greatest composers. 
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become a recognised feature of the noblest works ; even | 
the quaint gavottes, sarabandes, gigues, &c., have exercised | 
a potent influence on the fancy of the musician. 

If in the simplicity of the dance I have shown how form 
asserts itself, what dignity and grandeur it assumes when 
employed in the service of the Church! Here form is 
supreme. Beethoven, Handel, Bach, Mozart, Mendels- | 
sohn, Spohr—in fact, every great master who has 
composed sacred music strengthens the argument in 
favour of form by his genius andexample. The advocates 
of ‘free music”’ are struck dumb when confronted with 
the great musical masterpieces of the Church from the 
massive solemnity of Palestrina to the spiritual beauty of | 
Beethoven. In Church music the composer was obviously , 
restricted to the arrangement of the sacred service; but | 
what great composer ever found that an impediment to 
the free exercise of his genius? Did Mozart, Haydn, | 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, or any others? While 
music of the noblest kind has grown out of the simple 
Church services, a kindred style of sacred music, the 
oratorio, shows us how admirably form can be turned to 
account. Examples are plentiful. Take Handel, who} 
did not make himself the slave of form, but was its master, 
and frequently rose to sublimity by the genius with which 
he elaborated musical structure, as, for instance, to takea 
familiar illustration, the Hallelujah Chorus. Dr. Beattie 
tells us that when the oratorio of Zhe Messiah was first 
heard in London the impression made by the Hallelujah 
Chorus was so overwhelming, owing to its nobility of 
form and imposing splendour, that at the phrase “ For the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth” the entire audience, with 
the king, who was present, started to their feet with a 
spontaneous impulse, and remained standing till the 
close. In the choruses of J/svael in Egyft there is 
the same command of form, the same force of out- 
line, the same stolidity of construction. It is true 
later composers have allowed themselves greater free- 
dom. Beethoven in his Mount of Olives does. So 
does Mendelssohn in £/zj2h, but still he followed pretty 
closely in the footsteps of those who had gone before 
him. By nature more lyrical than dramatic he saw at 
once what was to be gained by building on the solid 
foundations of Bach and the substantial framework of 
Handel. Various modifications were made by other com- 
posers. Haydn had his style, picturesque, graceful, and 
poetical. Spohr, Schumann, and others, allowed them- 
selves scope for their own individuality when they devoted 
themselves to music of a sacred character, and that was 
quite legitimate, but in the main they followed the same 
paths as their predecessors, and it must be confessed were 
successful according to their adherence to these great 
models. 

In operatic forms there is naturally greater freedom for 
the composer, but it has often been found that this liberty 
of movement has not always been attended with the 
greatest advantages. There is, of course, a wide range in 
opera, and the idiosyncrasy of the composer may be 
greatly affected by his subject. Here is a point often 
ignored by those who sit in judgment on the works of an 
operatic composer. They make no distinction between 
the measured movement of Cherubini and the fantastic 
impulse of Rubinstein. It is clearly evident, in examining 
the scores of Weber’s operas—Der Freischiitz, Oberon, 
Euryanthe—-that even in the very structure the composer 
was influenced to an important extent by the dramatic 
character of the subject. This might be taken by the 
opponents of form as an argument against it, but in 
reality it only proves that the composer indulged in a 
certain elasticity of structure for the sake of enhancing the 


sideration is that when Weber made the greatest sacrifices 
of structural harmony he was generally weaker in the 


| effect he produced. It is impossible to treat of this 


subject without a reference to Wagner, whose forms are 
so vast. The vexed question of “leading motives” has 
no bearing upon the subject, because we find them 
employed in such varied ways. Even the funeral march 
of Siegfried in the Gotterdammerung is built upon twelve 
ofthe ieading motives. Buta great teature of all Wagner’s 


| works is that when most emotional he yet betrays an 


unconscious adherence to form. This is striking in 
Lohengrin, \ess so but still evident in Tannhduser, marked 
inZhe Flying Dutchman, and curiously evident in Rienzz. 
As he proceeds his aim is broader, vaster, more imagina- 
tive, but the river does not overflow though the current 
may be swifter and deeper ; and there is the same regard 
for structure in isolated instances as in the lovely bridal 
duet in Lohengrin, although the movement is overflowing 
with emotional sentiment. If in some of his later works 
we fail to note such clearness of outline it is because the 
design is upon a larger scale. 

In instrumental forms, the symphony especially, we 
have seen in some respects an advance made in modern 
times, but not always with an increase of beauty corre- 
sponding to the inconoclastic spirit displayed. In departing 
from conventional forms to some extent, we cannot deny 
the results achieved by Brahms, Raff, Rubinstein, and 
others. Orchestral composers, chafed by the restraints of 
the Rococo school, naturally wished to extend the 
boundaries of instrumental music, and they have done so 
certainly, though not always in the direction most desirable. 
Nevertheless, we give them whatever credit is due. New 
and improved instruments for the orchestra and more 
varied combinations enable imaginative composers to add 
many fresh and charming ideas to the repertoire of the 
orchestra. Insmaller works form has, it must be confessed, 
sometimes proved detrimental. In many of the works of 


Mendelssohn one cannot help wishing for a dash of extra- - 


vagance or a little more impulse and passion to give life 
and animation to their chaste outlines. This is why we 
are so fascinated with many of the works of Schumann, in 
which a dreamy vagueness appears to satisfy the hearer, 
and almost makes him forgettul of form and outline ; but 
when we come to larger works we are again reminded that 
possibly this great composer stopped short of some of his 
finest achievements through neglecting the restraints of 
form. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
By FR. NIECKS. 
BETWEEN the earliest illustrated book dealing with 
musical instruments and the latest there is an immense 
interval both as regards time and the nature of the 
contents. In the one case we have uncouth woodcuts 
accompanied by meagre explanations ; and in the other 
case we have chromo-lithographs of high artistic merit 
accompanied by most clear and explicit descrip- 
tions. The reader will already have guessed that the 
early book alluded to is Sebastian Virdung’s Musica 
getutscht und auszgesogen, printed at Basle in 1511; and 
that the other book is the one which bears the following 
title : Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and Unique. 
The Introduction and descriptive notes by A. F. Hipkins, 
F.S.A. Lond. Tllustrated by a series of fifty plates in 
Colours drawn by William Gibb. (Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black.) Let us see what the authors of the publication 
of 1888, which is the subject of the present article, aimed 





effect of particular situations, and a most important con- 


at. “It is claimed for this book intended to illustrate 
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rare historical and beautiful musical instruments,” writes 
Mr. Hipkins in the Introduction, ‘‘ that it is unique. 
Classical, Medizeval, Japanese, and other varieties of 
Decorative Art, Weapons, and Costumes, have found 
worthy illustration and adequate description, but hitherto 
no attempt has been made to represent in a like manner 
the grace and external charm of fine lutes and harps, 
of viols, virginals, and other instruments. Engravings 
have been produced, in historical and technical works, 
but the greater number of these are mere repetitions 
continued from one to the other, and have no specially 
zesthetic interest.” The claim to the epithet “unique” 
must be at once conceded. Indeed, it is really remark- 
able how little has been done in the way of illustrating 
books on musical instruments that comes within the 
sphere of the artistic. The only exception I can re- 
member at this moment is Louis Antoine Vidal’s Les 
Instruments & archet, les feseurs, les joueurs @instruments, 
leur histoire sur le continent européen, sutvi dun cata- 
logue de la musique de chambre (Paris: J. Claye, 1876, 
1877, and 1878), three quarto volumes printed on splendid 
paper and illustrated by about 120 etchings by the author’s 
friend Frédéric Hillemacher. Mr. Hipkins’ indictment 
against writers on musical instruments of repeating the 
illustrations of their predecessors is likewise indisputable. 
The earliest successors of Virdung may serve as striking 
examples: Martin Agricola in his Musica instru- 
mentalis deutsch (1828, 1829, 1832, and 1845) and 
Ottomar Luscinius (Nachtigall) in his Musurgia 
seu praxis musicae (1836 and 1842). The latter, how- 
ever, hardly counts, seeing that he simply translated 
Virdung’s German into Latin. The writers of the last 
two centuries again have taken the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of Michael Praetorius (Syntagmatis Musici 
Tomus Secundus, De Organographia, 1618; and Theatrum 
Instrumentorum, 1620) and Marin Mersenne (Harmonie 
universelle, 1836 ; and Harmonicorum libri X11., 1636 and 
- 1648) ; more especially of the former. Repetition, how- 
ever, if it is not repetition of mistakes and inaccuracies, 
by no means calls for censure in a historical or technical 
book, where the one thing needful is the clear representa- 
tion of the essential facts. Unfortunately, repetition 
means often disguised ignorance. But while regretting 
unintelligent copying, of which our dictionaries and his- 
tories furnish innumerable examples, let us not forget that 
there have in recent times lived and laboured some men 
who have not been satisfied with plagiarising their pre- 
decessors. Among these men we may name as one of the 
foremost Carl Engel, the author of Zhe Music of the 
Most Ancient Nations and A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Musical Instruments in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, preceded by an Essay on the History of Musical 
Instruments. But if any one has the right to be critical it 
is Mr. Hipkins, who by his contributions to Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and in separate publications 
and lectures, has shown that he is a master of his subject. 
To return to the book under discussion, we have to 
keep in mind that it is not a complete history of musical 
instruments, their development and their introduction 
and desuetude, or, as we may say, their rise and fall. 
But while its chief interest is zsthetical, the book is at 
the same time an extremely valuable contribution to such 
a history. And it is this for three reasons: (1) because 
many of the instruments selected for illustration are no 
less rare as musical instruments than as specimens of 
“beauty of form and fitness of decoration ;” (2) because 
the instruments are drawn with a fidelity unrivalled by 
anything that has been done previously ; and (3) because 
the accompanying notes not only are abreast of the time 





but in advance of it. Mr. Hipkins is acquainted with 
what has been written on the subject of musical instru- 
ments in this and other countries, and to this sum of know- 
ledge he has added the rich result of his own unwearied 
research and keen and thoughtful observation. What I 
noticed with much satisfaction was the calmness of his 
judgment and the restraint he seems to put upon himself 
with regard to the throwing out of conjectures, that foible 
to which so many antiquarians fall victims. Of course, 
conjectures are by no means to be despised ; even when 
wrong they may lead to the discovery of the truth sought. 
In fact, they ought to be regarded as wholesome stimu- 
lants. Stimulants, however, have to be used with 
moderation. Conjectures are generally accompanied by 
reasonings ; but, alas! the most brilliant reasoning is 
often upset by a ridiculously plain fact. Plain facts seem 
to have a spiteful dislike to special pleading. Authors 
should consider this, and learn from it caution if not 
modesty. To be sure there are subjects, and musical 
instruments is such a one, on which it is impossible to 
write without making conjectures. Mr. Hipkins knows 
this and acts accordingly, but, being a wise man, he 
proceeds cautiously and modestly. His remarks on the 
derivation of the word “regal,” the name of the old 
instrument which he tersely describes as “the prototype 
of the modern harmonium, but with ‘beating,’ not with 
‘free reeds,’” shall exemplify what I say. “The word 
‘regal’ has been derived from the inventor having made 
a present of the first one to a king, or to kings having 
had in their establishments special regal-makers. Riga- 
bello, a now unknown instrument which is said to have 
preceded the organ in Venice, is also quoted as the origin 
of the name. I have elsewhere (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, article ‘ Pianoforte’) suggested that ‘regal’ may 
have come from ‘regula,’ a rule, the idea of gradation 
being inherent in a key-board. The wooden harmonicon, 
when made to play by a key-board, was at one time 
called regal (régale en bois)” The suggestion is inge- 
nious, but the reasoning does not seem to me convincing. 
No old writer, as far as I know, hints at the use of the 
word with the meaning of “regula.” So well-informed a 
writer as Michael Praetorius, who lived in the latter part 
of the 16th and the early part of the 17th centuries, and 
might be expected to have heard something of such a 
meaning, says only: “Some think that the regal gets its 
name from the fact that the first which was made by the 
first inventor had been offered as a special present to a 
king, Regt cuédam, and hence had been called Regale, 
quasi dignum Rege, Regium vel Regale opus.” And if 
the name of “régale de bois” was confined, as Mersenne 
and others state, to the wooden harmonicon with a key- 
board, similarity of outward form may account for the 
similarity of name. Why indeed should the name 
of “regal” have been applied to the instrument 
which bears it rather than to any other key-board 
instrument, to this one or these two, and to no 
others, if the word had the meaning suggested by Mr. 
Hipkins? I wonder that those dissatisfied with the 
derivations usually given of the word have not yet con- 
nected the name of the instrument with certain other 
meanings. In Littré we find attached to the noun 
“régal” (from vé and ga/a) the ancient meanings, /é/es, 
divertissement, collation, partie de plaisir offerte aux 
dames ou a quelque personne de distinction. There we 
find also the quotation: On nous donne un régal de 
musique. In a Spanish and Italian dictionary of 1638. 
in my possession the Spanish word “regales” is accom- 
panied by the Italian equivalents Aassatempi (pastimes), 

sti (delights), and ¢vatfamenti (entertainments). And. 

ve we not the French verb “ régaler,” the German 
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“regaliren,” and the English “regale” (with its corre- 
sponding noun), bearing the meanings : to entertain ina 
royal, princely, sumptuous manner ; to entertain with 
something that delights ; to gratify; to refresh; as “to 
regale the taste, the eye, or the ear?” Hence, seeing that 
the word “regal” admits of two derivations (either from 
regalts, royal, or from vé and ga/a), might one not define 
“regal,” instead of “royal instrument” as “ delight- 
giving instrument,” or “instrument in use on festive 
occasions”? But my pen is running away with me, and 
to little purpose too. 

The publication under discussion offers hardly any 
opportunities for criticism (in the sense of fault-finding), 
and the reviewer who is deficient in the faculty of admi- 
ration, who is nothing if not critical, cannot but find 
himself ill at ease. He may, however, lay hold of one 
opportunity—the lack of unity in the exsemdle. The un- 
happy critical reviewer in question might say to Mr. 
Hipkins: “You state that your book is intended to 
illustrate rare historical and beautiful musical instruments 
which have an esthetical interest, but I find that it con- 
tains specimens which are not rare, or historical, or 
beautiful, or indeed anything of the kind. What, for 
instance, can you advance in proof of the zesthetic interest 
of the Chinese yueh-ch‘in, or moon guitar, which 
threatens my beauty-loving soul with the terrors of a most 
frightful nightmare? And should you reply that the 
yueh-ch‘in, if not beautiful, is at any rate rare, I shall 
venture to question you about the beauty and rarity of 
the bassoon. I admit cheerfully that the improvers of 
the bassoon have made the best of a bad job, but 
feel bound to deny that they have turned out a 
thing of beauty which painters delight to introduce 
into their pictures for beauty’s sake.” Mr. Hipkins’ 
rejoinder to this would, no doubt, be somewhat to this 
effect :—“The editor of a book is not always able to 
follow out his ideal, he has to give way on this and that 
point, for this and that reason. And, again, is it not 
wise to take advantage of an opportunity of realising, 
even at the sacrifice of an ideal unity, several desirable 
objects not separately realisable? As to the yueh-ch‘in 
and some other Asiatic instruments, I grant that their 
interest for us Europeans lies elsewhere than in their 
beauty ; but in most of the instruments from that quarter 
the qualities that distinguish them cannot but deeply 
engage our esthetic faculty.” 

But it is time we should open the chastely as well as 
strongly bound volume, and look at its wonderful con- 
tents. The various instruments are drawn by Mr. William 
Gibb with an accuracy and finish truly marvellous—not 
with a mechanical, cold, soulless accuracy and finish, but 
with an accuracy and finish inspired by and animated 
with genuine art-feeling, acute in its perception of, and 
warm in its love for, gracefulness of form and harmonious- 
ness of colour. Indeed, we may say without hesitation 
that by these fifty plates Mr. Gibb has raised himself a 
noble, lasting monument. But the artist was fortunate 
in finding interpreters like Messrs. M‘Lagan and 
Cumming, of Edinburgh, who reproduced his drawings 
admirably in chromo-lithography ; and as I am speaking 
of the pictorial part of the publication, I must not forget 
the contributions of Mr. John Hipkins—a Jewish shophar 
(horn) anda medal with the likeness of Sir Michael 
Mercator, of Venloo, musical instrument maker to 
Henry VIII., delicately engraved. It is impossible to 
notice in a short article every item of so numerous a 
collection, and still more impossible to notice every item 
in detail. Of the extra-European instruments, notwith- 


standing the great interest they offer ethnographically 
and musically (Mr. Hipkins’ clear and minute notes 


being highly instructive), I shall mention only—on ac- 
count of their pre-eminent beauty—the Siamese ranat ek, 
a harmonicon of twenty-one wooden bars, “in a cradle- 
like stand, beautifully ornamented with ivory ” (Plate 45); 
the Japanese koto, a stringed instrument magnificently 
decorated (Plate 48); and some Indian drums (Plate 43). 
The Roman buccina and lituus (Plate 39) shall get 
merely a passing glance, as their forms are familiar to us. 
Charmingly drawn and grouped are the bugles and 
trumpets on Plate 38, which, moreover, are historically 
interesting, and, the latter (made respectively by John 
Harris in 1730, and William Bull in 1680) at least, of no 
mean beauty. The modern harp, one of the most grace- 
ful of instruments, is represented by a lovely green- 
and-gold pedal harp (Plate 36) that once belonged 
to George IV. Guitars cannot be numbered among 
the most graceful musical instruments; but the many ex- 
cellent qualities of the Antonius Stradivarius guitar(note 
especially the exquisitely beautiful rose in the sound- 
hole), the fine so-called “ Rizzio” guitar (inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl), and the dazzlingly decorated 
guitar of Plate 32, formerly in the possession of Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe of Hoddam, (ebony and ivory back, 
engraved plaques on finger-board, incised ornamentation 
of back of the neck, and sound-board inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl vases, &c.)—I say, the many excellent qualities 
of these individuals reconcile us to the shortcomings of 
the species. However much the last-mentioned instru- 
ment charms in some respects, it is too gaudy to satisfy 
altogether. Mr. Ruskin would, no doubt, write eloquent 
pages about the inappropriateness of the vase as a decora- 
tive motive in the place in which it has here been used. 
The specimens of the lute family are well selected. We 
have a fine lute made at Padua in the year 1600, now in 
the possession of Mr. Hipkins, formerly in that of Carl 
Engel ; a theorbo by Giovanni Krebar, of Padua, 1629 (the 
back of the neck and peg-box of ivory ; neck and peg-box 
adorned with a finely engraved view of Venice, figures, 
&c. ; lovely roses in the three sound-holes of the sound- 
board), of which Mr. George Donaldson is the possessor ; 
and three chitarroni (long-necked bass lutes), respectively 
owned by Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, Mr. George Donaldson, 
and Mr. Edward Joseph. The juxtaposition of the three 
last-named instruments, which are highly remarkable 
for gracefulness of form and tastefulness of decoration, 
enables one to judge of the artistic qualities of the work- 
men of those bygone times. There we see nothing of the 
mechanical copying of to-day. Individuality reveals itself 
in every detail of these instruments. I have more than 
once pointed out the beauty of the roses in the sound- 
holes of the sound-boards, and with good reason, for such 
is the wealth of invention lavished on them that they 
deserve special attention and study—a study, let me add, 
that is,its own reward, productive of unsuspected and un- 
failing delight. Among the cithers the foremost place 
belongs to the Italian cetera of the early 16th century, 
(Plate 14), with its lovely carved back, ribs, head, peg-box, 
part under the finger-board, anda magnificent rose. Next 
to this I would mention the Antonius Stradivarius cetera 
of 1700, with a carved peg-box, and peculiarly formed but 
beautiful back. To the same species belongs that in- 
teresting English instrument, a kind of Pandora, amongrel, 
which goes by the name of Queen Elizabeth’s lute, and 
was called by the maker (John Rose, 1580) cymbalum 
decachordum. It has a carved head and back (a shell 
being the central and most prominent feature), and an 
ornamented sound-board, with a jewelled rose in the sound- 
hole. I dare not linger over the beauties of the one 
Guarnerius del Gesii and the two Antonius Stradi- 





varius violins, nor over the loveliness of the Viola d’ Amore 
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and Viola da Gamba (both with decorated finger-boards 
and carved heads, the head of the latter of ivory). One 
of the richest and most charming effects of colour is pro- 
duced by the two selections of bagpipes, English, Scotch, 
French, and Italian. A positive organ (finely decorated 
with paintings), a portable organ, and two regals (one 
of them a Bible regal, z.¢., one that may be folded up so 
as to assume the form of a big Bible) shall only be men- 
tioned in passing. Then we come to the forerunners of 
.the pianoforte —a clavicytherium or upright spinet, a 
clavichord, Queen Elizabeth’s virginal, and another 
virginal by the famous Hans Ruckers (the younger), a 
double spinet or virginal (two key-boards side by side, 
the one on the left giving the notes an octave higher) by 
John Ruckers, a spinet by Stephen Keene, the Empress 
harpsichord made by Shudi and Broadwood in 1773 for 
the Empress Maria Theresa-—all instruments of great 
sarity and beauty. The rarest of these is, no doubt, the 
clavicytherium, probably of the first years of the 16th 
century and the oldest key-board stringed instrument in 
existence. Much might be said about the various and 
invariably beautiful styles of decoration of these instru- 
ments, much also of the burgmote horns (which for- 
merly called together the Corporations of Dover and Can- 
terbury), of the Lamont and Queen Mary’s harps, of 
the sordines (pocket fiddles), of the quinterna, pan- 
dorina, and mandolines, of the Welsh crwth and Russian 
balalaika, of the dulcimer, of Earl Spencer’s carved 
oliphant (ivory hunting horn), of the Indian sitars, vina, 
&c. &c., but I must desist. 

All in all this is a book unique and excellent in every 
respect, one which does the greatest credit to every one 
concerned in the production—to Mr. Robert Glen of 
Edinburgh, who originated the idea of the publication, as 
well as to the publisher, who took up the idea and brought 
the enterprise to a successful issue ; to the selector of the 
specimens and author of the letterpress as well as to 
the draughtsman of the plates. The publication has only 
one fault : it is too dear—not too dear in view of its con- 
tents, but too dear for the pecuniary capacities of slender- 
pursed musicians. One wonders whether the publishers 
could not possibly issue Mr. Hipkins’ judicious historical 
introduction and valuable notes on the various instruments 
with plain illustrations in a cheaper form. In conclusion, 
two wishes : May the book induce instrument-makers to 
re-introduce some of the old characteristic instruments— 
spinets, harpsichords, and clavichords ought to find a 
ready sale at a time when the Bachs, Handel, Domenico 
Scarlatti, Couperin, and other early composers are in 
such favour ; and, secondly, may the book awaken a better 
taste among instrument providers and instrument users. 
“The marvellous mechanical advances in the present 
century,” writes Mr. Hipkins, “has not only caused us 
to forget, by its overwhelming power, what our prede- 
cessors so steadfastly continued, but has induced us to 
regard the ugly as sufficient if the mere practical end 
is served. By thus chilling the appreciation and pursuit of 
decorative invention that faculty has been numbed for the 
time being, and there is danger of its being lost’altogether.” 

I am sorrowfully conscious of the inadequacy of my 
account of Musical Instruments: Historic, Rare, and 
Unique ; but with the wealth of matter on the one hand 
and the limited space on the other, it was not possible to 
do more than indicate the main features. Each of the many 
aspects—the zesthetical, musico - theoretical. historical, 
technical, ethnographical, &c.—would have furnished a 
theme for a long article, nay, almost each instrument con- 
sidered separately under theseaspects would have furnished 
a pregnant theme. May the authors of the book accept, 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THIS month we have selected for our musical examples 
three numbers of Mr. W. A. Barrett’s Standard English 
Songs, Book II. :—No. 30, “ Peaceful Slumb’ring,”’ by 
Stephen Storace ; No. 32, “ Let ambition fire thy mind,” 


by John Weldon ; and No. 39, ‘‘ My lodging is on the 
cold ground” (Traditional). These songs give a fair 
idea of the twenty-two numbers contained in this shilling 
volume of “ Standard English Songs.” For a detailed 
review of the volume the reader is referred to the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD of last month. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAvER. 


VIOLINISTS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS OF FRANCE, 
THE NETHERLANDS, SPAIN, ETC. 
(Continued from page 63.) 

(?)—1657. CONSTANTIN, Louls, b. (?), d. at Paris. Roy des 
Violons from 1624—1655. Composer of pieces for strings 
in 5 and 6 parts. 

In October, 1658, GUILLAUME DuMANOIR I. was appointed 
as Roy des Violons. 

1668. GUILLAUME DuUMANoIR II., son of the preceding, 
received the same appointment. 

1669--1747. REBEL, JEAN FERRY, b. at Paris, d. there. 
Violinist of the Grand Opera; member of the 24 Violons du 
Roy ; 1707, Chapelmaster. Published a Book of Violin 
eu (with Bass), and a Book of Trios for 2 Violins and 

ass. 

1697—1764. LEcLAIR, JEAN MARIE, b. at Lyon, [d. (was 
assassinated) at Paris. Pupil of Somis. Composer of 48 
Sonatas with Basso Continuo, Op. 1, 2, 5,9; of Duets for 
Violins, Op. 3, 12; of six Trios for 2 Violins and Continuo, 
Op. 43 easy Trios for 2 Violins and Continuo, Op. 6, 8 ; 
Concerti grossi for 3 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Organ- 
Bass, Op. 7, 10. Two of Leclair’s Sonatas have been re- 
published by Ferdinand David. 

1698 (1689 ?)—1785. FRANCOEUR, FRANQOIS, b. at Paris, d. 
there. Intimate friend of Frangois Rebel. Composer of a 
good many Sonatas for Violin. 

About this time. AUBERT, JACQUES. 1727, Violinist of the 
Grand Opera; 1748, Intendant (Director) of the Chapel of 
the Duke of Bourbon. He died 1753. Several of his com- 
positions for the Violin were published. 

170I—1775. REBEL, FRANCOIS (son and pupil of J. F. Rebel), 
b. at Paris, d. there. See Francoeur. Details are wanting. 

1702—1774. GUIGNON, JFAN PIERRE, b. at Turin, but came 
very young to Paris, and remained there all his life; d. at 
Paris. He was a clever performer, and the last ‘‘ Roy des 
Violons et des ménétriers.” Of his Sonatas, Duos, Trios, 
and Concertos, several books were published at Paris. 

1705—1770. GUILLEMAIN, GABRIEL, b. at Paris, d. at Ver- 
sailles (he committed suicide). Composer of Sonatas and 
Trios for the Violin. It is not known whose pupil he was. 

171I—1772. MONDONVILLE, JEAN JOSEPH CASSANEA, b. at 
Narbonne, d. at Belleville, near Paris. At first he held an 
appointment at Lille ; later, one in the Concerts spirituels of 
Paris; 1744, Director of the Music at Versailles; from 
1755—62, Conductor of the Concerts spirituels (Paris). He 
was a clever performer, and several of his compositions for 
Violin were highly popular, and published in Paris. 

1713-1797. AUVERGNE, ANTOINE D’, b. at Clermont, d. at 
Paris. Pupil of his father, a clever Violinist. 1739, 
Violinist to the French Court. Composer of a good many 


Violin pieces. 

1719—1764 (?). Curis DE CAMARGO, FRANCOIS, b. at 
Brussels, d. at Paris. Pupil of his father. Composer of 
two books of Sonatas and Quartets. 

1720—(?). AUBERT, Louis (eldest son of the former), b. at 


Paris, d. there. From 1755—71 first Violinist of the Grand 





and the readers of this article take note of, my apology ! 





Opera. Composer of several works for the Violin. 
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1721—(?). Pain, ANDRE NozL, b (?), d. at Paris. Pupil 
of Tartini. 1750 he came to Paris, where he created great 
sensation. Composer of 6 Violin Sonatas (Paris, 1784). 

1722—(?). BRANCHE, CHARLES ANTOINE, b. at Vernon, d. 
at Paris. First Violinist of the Comédie Italienne. Com- 
posed several Sonatas for Violin, which were published at 
Paris. Other details are wanting. 

1726—1800. GAvINIES, PIERRE, b. at Bordeaux, d. at Paris. 
Son of a Violin-maker. Gaviniés was really a self-taught 
artist, who reached such excellence, that Viotti called him 
“*the French Tartini.” From 1796—1800 Professor of the 
Paris Conservatoire. Composer of ‘‘ Les 24 Matinées” 
(Studies in all keys) ; of six Concertos and three Sonatas. 
Compare Fayolle’s ‘‘ Notices sur Corelli, Tartini, Gaviniés 
et Viotti” (Paris, 1810). 

1727—1801. TOUCHEMOLIN, JOSEPH, b. at Chalons, d. at 
Ratisbon, Bavaria. Pupil of Tartini. Of his compositions 
for the Violin nothing has been published. 

1735—1818. LAuOUSSAYE, PIERRE, b. at Paris, d. there. 
First self-taught, he became latera pupil of Piffet and Pagin, 
also for some time of Tartini. Composer of Violin Sonatas, 
of 12 Church Concertos for Violin, and of Violin Duets. Some 
of the Sonatas were published; all other works remained 
MS., and have been lost. 

1737—(?). ALDAY, (?), b. at Perpignan, d. (?). 
virtuoso of the mandoline. 

1740—1819. GuENIN, MARIE ALEXANDRE, b. at Maubeuge, 
d. at Paris. Pupil of Capron. Composer of Violin Duets, 
Sonatas for Piano and Violoncello, Duets for Violoncello, 
of a Concerto for Viola (Tenor), &c. 

1741—1808. BARTHRLEMON, FRANcoIS HIPPOLYTE, b. at 
Bordeaux, d. at Dublin. Composer of several works for the 
Violin, but better known as composer of Operas. 

1741—(?). Cupis, JEAN Baptiste (son of Frangois Cupis), b. 
at Paris, d. at Milan (?). At first a Violinist ; he became (at 
the age of 11) Violoncellist, and was, when only 20 years 
old, one of the best executants. He composed Concertos 
and Variations, also a Method, for the Violoncello. 

1741—1818. _Dupor', JEAN PIERRE, b. at Paris, d. at Berlin. 
Pupil of Bertaud. Composer of Sonatas for two Violoncelli, 
Variations for the same, other Duets and Concerti. These 
were published. Mozart composed a set of Variations on a 
popular Minuet by Duport, and Beethoven wrote the two 
Sonatas, Op. 5 (dedicated to King Frederick William II. of 
Prussia) for Duport. 

1749—1819. Durort, JEAN Louis (brother and pupil of the 
above), b. at Paris, d. there. Composer of Concerti, Sonatas, 
Duets, Variations for his instrument, and‘(with Bochsa) of 
Notturnos for Harp and Violoncello. 

1752 (1756?)—1802. BERTHAUME, (?), b. at Paris, d. at St. 
Petersburg. 1775, First Violinist of the Grand Opera; 
1786, Entrepreneur and Director of the Concerts spirituels. 
Teacher of Gasset and Lafont. Composer of Concerti, 
Solos, and Duets for Violin. 

1754—1786. Yost, MICHEL (commonly called MIcHEL), cele- 
brated Clarinet virtuoso, b. at Paris, d. there. Composer 
of 14 Concertos ; 30 Quartets for Clarinet, Violin, Viola, 
and Violoncello ; and of several collections of shorter pieces 
for his instrument. His works appeared under the name 
Michel. 

1756—1825. BREVAL, JEAN BapTIsTE (Violoncellist), b. in 
the Department de l’Aisne, d. at Chamouille. Pupil of 
Cupis. From 1796—1802, Professor at the Paris Conserva- 
toire. Composer of Seven Concerti, String Quartets, Con- 
certantes for two Violins and Viola, for two Violins and 
Violoncello, Sonatas for Violoncello and Double-Bass, &c. 
He was much admired as executant, and his compositions 
enjoyed great popularity. 

1759—1813. D&VIENNE, FRANGoISs (celebrated Flautist), b. at 
Joinville, d. in the lunatic asylum at Charenton. 1788, 
appointed as First Bassoon (he was equally clever on this 
instrument) of the Théatre de Monsieur; and after 1792 
Professor of Flute at the Paris Conservatoire. Devienne 
was a prolific composer of all sorts of Chamber-music, such 
as Thirty-six Quartets for Flute and String Instruments. He 


Celebrated 


1763—1829. LeFEVRE, JEAN XAVIER (celebrated Clarinet 

player), b. at Lausanne, d. at Paris. Pupil of Michel Yost. 

1787, he performed for the first time at the Concert spirituel ; 

179t—1817, Solo Clarinettist of the Grand Opera; 1792— 

1824, Professor at the Conservatoire ; 1807, appointed in the 

Private Orchestra of Napoleon, later of the Bourbon kings. 

Composer of many works for his instrument. 

1763—(?). AUBERT, PIERRE FRANCOIS OLIVIER (excellent 

Violoncellist), b. at Amiens, d. at Paris (?). Author of two 

Methods for Violoncello, and Composer of Quartets, Sonatas, 

and Duos for two Violoncellos. 

1766—1831. KREUTZER, RODOLPHE (celebrated Violinist), b. 

at Versailles, d. at Geneva. Pupil of Stamitz. Composer 

of sixteen Violin Concertos, Duets for two Violins, String 

Trios, and Quartets. Kreutzer was one of the Professors of 

the Paris Conservatoire. 

1770--1861. BOUCHER, ALEXANDRE JEAN, b. at Paris, d. 

there. From 1787—1805 Solo Violinist of King Charles IV. 

of Spain; returned 1808 to France. He was an excellent 

but very eccentric artist, who, through his surprising likeness 
to Napoleon, created everywhere the greatest curiosity. 

Composer of Concertos, Rondos, and Variations for the Violin. 

1771--1842. BAILLOT, PIERRE (celebrated Violinist, and one 

of the glories of France), b. at Passy (near Paris), d. at 

Paris. Pupil of Viotti. Composer of excellent and very 

important Studies, and of an excellent method, written with 

his colleagues Rode and Kreutzer. He published also Duos, 

Concertos, Variations, &c. &c. 

1772—1823. LAMARE, JACQUES MICHEL HuREL Dk, b. at 

Paris, d. at Caen. Pupil of Duport II. For short time 

Professor at the Paris Conservatoire. From 1801—1808 he 

resided in St. Petersburg. The compositions published 

under his name are, however, by D. F. E. Auber, the cele- 
brated dramatic composer ; Lamare never denied this fact. 

Lamare was one of the best French Violoncellists. 

1773—1835. NADERMAN, FRANCOIS JOSEPH (celebrated 
harpist), b. at Paris, d. there. Pupil of Krumpholz. 1825, 
Professor at the Conservatoire. Composer of Concertos and 
many shorter pieces for his instrument. 

1773—1849. Baupiot, CHARLES NICoLAs (excellent Violon- 
cellist), b. at Nancy, d. at Paris. From 1802—1832 Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire. Author of an excellent ‘* Nou- 
velle Méthode de Violoncelle,” and composer of about 
twenty-four good pieces for this instrument. 

1774—1830. RODE, PIERRE (celebrated Violinist), son of 
German parents, b. at Bordeaux, d. there. Pupil of Viotti. 
Composer of twelve Concertos, of several so-called ‘ bril- 
liant”’ Quartets, Variations, Rondos, Fantasias, Duets, and 
Studies. 


1779—-(?). ANCOT, JEAN, sen. (excellent Violinist), b. at 
Bruges (Belgium), d. there. Composer of a very popular 
Concerto. 


1781—1839. LAFoNnT, CHARLES PHILIPPE (emirent Violinist), 
bh. at Paris, d. on a journey from Bagnéres de Bigorre to 
Tarbes. Pupil of Kreutzer and Rode. Composer of seven 
Concertos, of many sets of Variations, Fantasias, Rondos, &c. 

1781—1849. HABENECK, FRANGoOIS (son of German parents), 
b. at Meziéres (Ardennes), d. at Paris. Pupil of Baillot. 
From 1806—1815 Director of the celebrated ‘* Concerts du 
Conservatoire” ; from 1824—1846, Professor and Director 
of the Conservatoire. Composer of two Concertos, three 
** Duos Concertants,” and several smaller Violin pieces. 

1781—(?). DaupRat, (?) (celebrated Horn-player), b. at Paris, 
d. there. Author of the distinguished work ‘* Méthode pour 
cor alto et cor basse.” 

(To be continued.) 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
SIR,—I am pleased that Herr Pauer has called attention 
to the merits of some of thelate Henri Herz’s now neglected 
compositions. May I be permitted to supplement the list by 








is also the author of a ‘* Method for Flute.” 


naming a few others which were special favourites in the 
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time of my earliest recollections : viz. the rer. Diverti- 
mento, Op. 15 ; Variations on “ Non pit: Mesta” (Za Cene- 
rentola), Op. 60; Fantasia and Variations on the March 
in Otello (with orchestra—a most brilliant and effective 
piece, with an admirable “ Cadenza in tempo” to the slow 
movement), Op, 67 ; Grand Variations on the March in 
I Puritani, Op. 82 ; and Variations on “ Ah non giunge” 
(La Sonnambula), Op. 105. It must, of course, be admitted 
that the fashion of such works has died out, but I think it 
must also be admitted that certain newer fashions are 
very questionable substitutes. With regard to the Studies, 
Op. 21, dedicated to Hummel, they are simply charming. 
I have found them very little in vogue among my pro- 
fessional brethren, but I have constantly used them with 
pleasure, and, as I believe, with profit, to my pupils ; and 
I think that these and some other such works by Henri 
Herz should not be suffered to pass into oblivion. 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES E, STEPHENS. 
37, Howley Place, Maida Hill West, 
March 16th, 1888, 








Foreign Correspondence, 
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MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
March, 1888. 
THERE were three more concerts in February which we 
have still to report. On the 9th of February we heard 
Handel’s /srae/ in Egypt, splendidly performed so far 
as chorus and orchestra were concerned. Of the soloists, 
Messrs. Schelper and Perron were alone well up to their 
work, singing the famous duet for two basses in brilliant 
style. Frau Schmidt-K6hne (from Berlin), Frau Metzler- 
Lowy and Herr Dierich (from Leipzig), were decidedly 
overweighted with their respective parts, and accordingly 
met with scant recognition. The eighteenth concert took 
place on the 16th of February, and was distinguished by 
a programme as charmingly chosen as it was charmingly 
performed. It contained only two works, but both very 
significant—the Egmont music by Beethoven, with the 
connecting words of Mosengeil, which were spoken very 
intelligently by Herr Hartmann, member of the Leipzig 


Theatre, whilst Frau Baumann sang the Lieder of | 


Clairchen exquisitely. The symphony in B flat major by 
Robert Schumann formed the second item of the pro- 
gramme. All the difficult details—the end of the scherzo, 
all the fine ré/ardandos in the finale, etc., were executed 
with the utmost accuracy, and the result was a brilliant 
success. The nineteenth concert, on the 25th of February, 
was distinguished by the presence of His Majesty King 
Albert of Saxony, and again, strangely enough, brought 
forward a symphony by Schumann, this time the fourth 
in D minor, which was no less beautifully played than the 
first one at the previous concert; the other orchestral 
number on the programme was the overture to the 
Abenceragen, by Cherubini, an old cheval de bataille 
of our orchestra, who played the overture in such a 
manner as we have never heard anywhere else—a per- 
formance remarkable for its exquisite light and shade. The 
celebrated Sarasate was the instrumental soloist of the 
evening, and roused a storm of applause with the not 
quite satisfactory suzteof Joachim Raff,and the very gracious 
rondo capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. In such a manner 
were brilliant orchestral performances applauded formerly 
at the old Gewandhaus, but now in the new Gewandhaus 
never! Fraulein Wally Schauseil, the vocalist, gained 
rich applause. She sang with her clear ringing soprano 











voice the air with odd/igato violin, “Non temer,” by 
Mozart, and Lieder by Schubert, Franz, and Rheinthaler, 
to our highest satisfaction ; we only regret that she made 
so bad a choice as the commonplace Lied of Franz, “ Im 
Mai,” and the really trivial one by Rheinthaler, “‘ Glocken- 
thiirmer’s Téchterlein.” Still the audience were not dis- 
turbed by the trivial “tra-la-la” in the Lied by Rhein- 
thaler, and demanded an “encore,” which the lady 
granted in a pretty little song by Ferdinand Hiller. 

The eighth sozrée for chamber-music took place on the 
18th of February, and began with a quartet by Grieg in 
G minor, which was the occasion of a rare incident at the 
Gewandhaus. The exaggerated applause bestowed on 
the work by a certain well-known clique was energetically 
hissed down by the true public. Grieg’s talent, sufficient 
for small forms, is not sufficiently schooled to master the 
creation of so difficult and serious a species as the string 
quartet. Of his former works (piano concerto and first 
violin sonata) one judges more leniently when the com- 
poser shows himself rather weak, on account of the fresh 
ideas they contain in the matter of form ; but in his later 
works the invention no longer makes up for this defect. 
The sonata by Rubinstein in F minor for piano and viola 
was satisfactorily played by Messrs. Weidenbach and 
Sitt. At the end of this “minor” sozvée the quartet in: 
F minor, Op. 95, by Beethoven was presented, and en- 
joyed a first-rate performance. 

On the 25th of February we at last heard in Leipzig 
the comic opera, Auf hohen Befehl, by Carl Reinecke, 
which had already been performed at a dozen other 
German theatres, and not long ago had a brilliant 
success at the Royal Theatre in Dresden. The success 
here was very pronounced; the author may well have 
been content—the house was filled from the first to the 
last place, and the audience followed the work with rapt 
attention, bestowing enthusiastic applause as well on the- 
performers as on the composer, who was “called” several 
times, and was honoured with numerous laurel wreaths. 
The critics also declared themse!ves almost unanimously 
in favour of the work. One of them says :—‘ This opera 
is richly imbued with musical beauty”; and another 
finds an overflowing abundance of melodious invention, 
spirited and interesting turns of all kinds, etc. It matters 
little that one single critic harps upon some weakness in 
the libretto, which cannot be denied, and in consequence 
endeavours to depreciate the value of the work. It is 
remarkable that the opera contains a great many single 
songs and ensembles of larger form (we may enumerate, 
for instance, three airs, five long duets, a quartet, two 
Jinales, and very lengthy ballet music), whilst little scope 
is given to the Lied or thearde¢ta, But to prevent any mis- 
understanding, the airs and ensembles are always con- 
nected with the preceding number without any positive 
conclusion separating them. The reporter of the Berdiner 
Tageblatt is quite right when he says :—“ We do not find 
music-pieces that are concluded in themselves and parted 
by recitatives, but a free language of tune. Reinecke 
despises any imitation or dependence on others, Firmly 
and steadily he goes his own way, not influenced in the 
least by the exactions of the so-called New German 
school. Free and independent is his creation also in this 
comic opera, which represents quite a peculiar style.” 
The merit of the performance was chiefly due to Fraulein, 
Rothhauser and to the Herren Schelper, Hedmondt, and 
Greugg. 

The Riedel’scher Verein gave a dignified performance 
of the “Missa Solemnis” by Beethoven. The last 
chamber-music sozrée of the -quartet—Petri, Bolland, 
Unkenstein, and Schréder—was one of the most enjoy- 
able, if not indeed the most enjoyable of the whole 
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season, both as regards the works executedj(quartet, Op. 
59, No. 1, by Beethoven; piano trio, Op. 100, by Schubert ; 
octet by Mendelssohn), and the really blameless execution. 
In the octet participated, besides the gentlemen already 
named, the Herren von Dameck, Korndérfer, Sitt, and 
Klengel. In the trio by Schubert, Reinecke presided at 
the pianoforte. The applause was very hearty, calling 
the players again and again. The last Gewandhaus 
concert was countermanded on account of the death of 
by ~~ ae! Wilhelm. The next will be on the 22nd ‘of 
arch, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Vienna, March, 1887. 

THE great operatic event—the Jremidre of Verdi’s Otello 
on the Imperial stage—has at last come off. After so much 
that has been written respecting this work on the occasion 
of its first production at Milan, your readers will not ex- 
pect here a detailed analysis, either as regards the clever 
“bretto by Boito (who indeed ranks higher as a /brettist 
than a composer) or the music. Suffice it to say that the 
worshippers of the music-drama versus opera proper have 
the satisfaction of finding the veteran maestro, at the close 
of his artistic career, to a large extent enlisted on their 
side ; but the vast majority of amateurs, and even con- 
naisseurs, will immeasurably prefer his preceding creation 
and veritable cafo d’opera, Aida, with its delightful 
melodic inspiration, superadded ‘to‘powerful characterisa- 
tion, intense dramatic expression, and skilful orchestra- 
tion. The new work has not inaptly been described as 
“neither fish nor flesh”—neither German nor Italian, 
neither classical nor profane; and that an important 
share of the success achieved was due to the high ex- 
cellence of the performance under Director Jahn’s 
personal conductorship is beyond question. Amongst 
the singers, Winkelmann (Otello), Reichmann (Iago), and 
Fraulein Schlager (Desdemona), greatly distinguished 
themselves, and the mse-en-scéne was of the most lavish 
description. 

In addition to the above absolute novelty we had the 
revival of Donizetti’s Belisario, originally brought out in 
Venice in 1836, and in Viennain the same year in Italian, 
and in 1839 in German. The exhumation from fitting 
oblivion of this work, with its obsolete progressions in 
thirds, unison choruses, and “ big guitar” accompaniment, 
can only be accounted for by the real or supposed dearth 
of interesting novelty. Only the pathetic strains given to 
the title vé/e still succeed in arousing a certain amount of 
interest ; but on the whole the comparatively favourable 
reception of the work must be put down to the fine sing- 
ing of Herren Sommer and Winkelmann, and Mesdames 
Marie Lehmann and Schlager, and to the magnificent 
scenario. That the cruelly-used patriot will, however, 
soon be allowed to again slumber in peace, and probably 
for ever, is hardly open to doubt. 

A word of mention is due to the welcome given to 
our magnificent baritone, Herr Reichmann, upon his 

. rventrée after his indisposition, in one of his chief ré/es, 
“Hans Heiling,” by Marschner, which indeed could not 
have been more enthusiastic had he been away for so 
many years instead of months. Later on, Ambroise 
Thomas’s dreary opera, Hamlet, derived its chief interest 
from Herr Reichmann’s splendid performance in the part 
of the Danish Prince ; and Frau Lucca charmed every- 


body for the s5oth time with her unique embodiment of 
Carmen, and as Mad. Lange in Mozart’s Schausfiel- 
director. 

A passing notice should also be given to another 
premiere of a different kind, namely of Alfred Zamara’s 
operette, Der Sanger von Palermo, at the Theatre “ An 
der Wien,” which with his Doffelganger preceding the 
new operette, and a third already on the way to com- 
pletion has been wittily called “ The Tribute of Zamara,” 
The work under notice, which although not free from 
reminiscences, contains a good deal of original and 
fascinating melody, combined with thorough muscianship 
and an interesting libretto, received an excellent rendering, 
and proved a decided “hit.” This last-named remark 
likewise most emphatically applies to another operette, 
not altogether unknown in London, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Mikado, surpassing, if possible, on its reproduction in 
German, “An der Wien,” the striking success gained by 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s English Mikado Company at our 
“Carl” Theatre during two seasons. The adaptation of 
Gilbert’s text by Herren Zell and Genée is excellent. 
The performance was on the whole satisfactory, and the 
mise-en-scéne was in taste and splendour worthy of the 
eminent zmpresario, Franz Jauner. Many pieces were 
encored, and “Sir Arthur’s” music bids fair to be- 
come as popular in Vienna as it is in England and 
America. 

Speaking of English music, I may add that a concert 
composed exclusively of English music has: been given 
before a crowded audience, on behalf of the Victoria 
Home for British Governesses here. At the close Sir 
Augustus Paget, the British ambassador, warmly thanked 
the eminent conductor, Eduard Strauss, for his important 
share in the success of the concert. And yet the Ger- 
mans are charged in the English press with withholding 
their appreciation from British musical talent, when 
due! 

Anton Dvodrak’s Stabat Mater, was performed in 
Vienna for the first time by the “ Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” under Hans Richter’s conductorship, and 
achieved, although the composer is a favourite here, at 
most a succes d’éstime, the work being considered mono- 
tonous by the public at large, and wanting in true 
religious spirit by the conoscenti—like Rossini’s, with this 
difference, that the last named is at least a wonderful 
showpiece for vocal display. Indeed,’the closer adherence 
to the uniformly lachrymose text, the greater the mono- 
tony in the music as a corresponding result. Palestrina 
has solved the problem in the only artistically practicable 
way: by writing his monumental chef d’euvre in one 
piece. Dvorak’s work moreover laboured under the dis- 
advantage of succeeding at the same concert the first 
performance of a selection from F. Schubert’s only 
recently published opera, Fterrabras, amongst which a 
bright and tuneful chorus alternating between male and 
female voices produced an especially pleasing effect. 
This interesting score deserves the notice of your musical 
societies. Ata Philharmonic concert under the above- 
named distinguished conductor’s dé¢on, Karl Goldmark’s 
new Symphony, No. 2 in E flat, was likewise brought to a 
first hearing in this city; the first movement of an idyllic, 
almost Schubertian melodiousness, and the brilliant 
scherzo, a sort of Queen Mab and Midsummer Night's 
Dream rolled into one, proving by far the best portions of 
the work, and containing at the same time some of the 
composer’s best writing. 

Among artists’ concerts, a mere list of which would fill 
a column, foremost mention must be made of the still 
unrivalled Gustav Walter, whose vocal recital, including 





Lieder by Brahms (MS.), Dvorak, Gradener, Robert 
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Fuchs, Heuberger, V. Herzfeld, Rottenb-rz, and Gounod, 
and, jointly with his charming daughter, Minna, some 
duets by Schumann and Brahms attracted, as usual, a 
large, fashionable, and enthusiastic audience ; and another 
very successful “ Liederabend ” was given by the Skandi- 
navian, Filip Forstén, whose beautiful baritone and feel- 
ing yet unaffected style of singing has secured for him 
the position of a favourite here. 

Among the host of pianists who appeared, youthful Karl 
Prohaska made his mark, by the evidence of a genuinely 
artistic nature and surprising mastery of technical execu- 
tion, in a selection from Chopin, Brahms, and Rubinstein, 
and Alfred Griinfeld gave excellent readings of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in C minor, and Rubinstein’s in D minor, at his 
orchestral concert, but, as usual, played best Griinfeld 
and Rubinstein, where his transcendent éravura finds its 
fullest scope—his “ Ungarische Tinze” and a new 
minuet exciting absolute fuvore. On the other hand, the 
highly-finished delicacy of playing which makes Robert 
Fischof, Professor of our Conservatorium, a fashionable 
drawing-room pet, failed to produce its customary im- 
pression in his execution of Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, 
and, with the assistance of Herr Door, Mozart’s in E flat 
for two pianofortes, in the Large Hall of the “ Musik- 
verein.” A successful orchestral concert was also given 
by Richard Mandl, a young Austrian, resident in Paris, 
who indeed contrived to infuse a distinctly Parisian and 
certainly very agreeable flavour into his own compositions, 
which formed the chief staple of that concert, including a 
bright and graceful sate and a charming set of “ Danses 
a la Viennoise,” conducted by the composer ; a piquant 
capriccio for violoncello, excellently played by Ferdinand 
Hellmesberger ; and some very effective Lieder, ex- 
quisitely sung by Frau Papier and Herr Schrédter. 
By the way, another Austrian (Viennese) composer, 
Richard von Perger, has earned a favourable reputation 
with some string quartets performed at Bonn, Cologne, 
Crefeld, &c., and notably with his clever and melodious 
Op. 8, in G minor, brought out by Joachim at Berlin. 
Herr Kretschmann, who with his cycle of “thirty (!) 
orchestral concerts” had last year somewhat mis- 
calculated the receptive capacity of even this musical 
city, is now prospering with a series of chamber concerts, 
introducing many new or seldom-heard works, amongst 
which last-named an unusually fresh and genuinely in- 
spired string sextet, Op. 140, by Spohr, afforded special 
gratification. 

Lovers of that beautiful branch of the vocal art, the 
chorus for male voices, will regret to learn that the ex- 
cursion contemplated by our famous “ Méinnergesang- 
verein” of 160 tenors and basses (founded in 1843 by Dr. 
August Schmidt), for the purpose of giving two philan- 
thropic concerts in London—one for the benefit of needy 
Austro-Hungarians, the other for the poor of London— 
will, owing to the clouded condition of the political 
atmosphere and consequent uncertainty of the approaching 
London season, in all probability not take place. On the 
other hand, Vienna has been selected for the meeting 
next year of the German “ Siangerbund,” consisting of 
no less than 63,512 vocalists—a monster performance 
indeed, if they should all come, to a man ! 

By the way, a branch committee has, at the initiative 
of the said “‘ Mannergesangverein,” been formed here for 
the erection of a monument to the great lyric poet, 
Heinrich Heine, at Diisseldorf. 

My “necrologue” is fortunately short this time :— 
Hanns Sutter, composer of a large number of fine 
choruses for male voices, died at Weiz, in Styria, aged 
74. Heinrich Ruff, operatic singer, vocal teacher, and 
musical /ittérateur, died at Vienna, aged 70. , 











Rebielvs. 
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Addresses and Lectures. By GEQRGE ALEXANDER 
MACFARREN. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

THIS volume (with portrait) will be prized by the pupils, 
past and present, of the institution of which the author 
was Principal. It will recall to their memories good 
advice given, and kindly words spoken to them. But also 
outsiders will find in the book much to interest them : 
for if Sir George was not a finished stylist, he had a 
forcible, individual manner of utterance ; and if he was 
without sympathy with modern developments, he pos- 
sessed a wide and deep knowledge of the classical art of 
the past. By those not connected with the Royal 
Academy of Music, the three lectures—“ The Lyrical 
Drama,” and “Handel and Bach” I. and II.—will be 
felt to be the more attractive items of the volume ; the 
addresses to the Academy students contain too much of 
import only in the place and at the time they were 
delivered. Hence, also, repetitions—for instance, frequent 
discussions on the operatic class, the class for acoustics, 
and, above all, on examinations. Still, even in the 
addresses we meet again and again with noteworthy 
sayings and observations. Of his criticisms, none will be 
read with greater interest, and at the same time give rise 
to more irritation, than those on Wagner. But out- 
rageously unjust though they are, they contain a certain 
amount of wholesome truth. Thus, failing in being a 
correct judgment, they may yet, further the establishment 
of such a judgment. 





Sonata in C major, for pianoforte. Op.11. By ERSKINE 
ALLON. London: The London Music Publishing 
Company. 

THERE is some promise in this sonata, but also great 

immaturity. The latter shows itself in the kind of de- 

velopment to be found in the composition, and in the 
absence of what deserves truly to be called development. 

It shows itself also in the composer’s forgetfulness of 

what is suitable for the instrument for which he writes, 

and in much of the subject-matter, which seems to have 
been adopted without selection and polishing. We advise 

Mr. Allon to write many sonatas, but in the meantime 

not to publish any more ; and, as still more invigorat- 

ing than writing, we may recommend the careful and 
systematic study of the great classics. 





“4 Woman's Heart.” A Ballad for Soprano, Mezzo- 
soprano, or Contralto. The words by MALCOLM C. 
SALAMAN; the music composed by CHARLES 
SALAMAN. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

MR. SALAMAN is an old hand at song writing, and that 

hand has not lost its cunning. The present specimen of 

his handiwork is not one of the best, but we will not deny 
its prettiness—perhaps we ought to say superjicial pretti- 

ness. The Scotch catch plays an important part in “A 

Woman’s Heart.” 





Twelve Short Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. Books I. and II. By E. W. 
RITTER. London: Augener & Co. ; 

THESE two books contain five of the twelve pieces—the 

first, three in which the violinist plays only on the open 

strings ; the second, two in which the violinist plays only 
on the open strings, and with the first and second fingers. 

The pieces are ingeniously contrived. Considering the 
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STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS 


eaited, revised and the words partly rewritten by W.d. Barrett. 


PEACEFUL SLUMB’RING. 


18t Verse by J. Cobb, 
the others by W. A. B. 


Tranquil. 





STEPHEN STORACE. 
(1763—1796.) 
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MY LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND. 


Altered from Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT. 
Poet Laureate.(1605-1668.) 


Melody from‘ Vocal Musick’ 
(Vol.1. 1775.) 
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LET AMBITION FIRE THY MIND. 


JOHN WELDON. 
Allegretto. (1676—1736.) 
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restricted conditions under which the composer worked, 
they must be admitted to be effectively and pleasantly 
written. Violin teachers will find them useful for 
beginners. 





Nixenlied, Op. 211, and Béhmische National Ténze, 
Op. 212, for Pianoforte (the latter both as a solo 
and as a duet). By F. KIRCHNER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE first of the above-named pieces is a pretty bit of 

descriptive music—waving, rippling, and glittering water, 

fascinating nixies, &c.—of which a quotation from Julius 

Wolff’s Lurlei forms the programme. The second 

piece, or rather series of pieces, which lies before us, 

both as a solo and as a duet, is a Bohemian pendant to 
the series of Hungarian pieces which we reviewed in the 

February number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

Lovers of national dances will appreciate it. 





Deux Morceaux de Salon (1, La Tyrolienne; 2, La 
Styrienne) pour piano. Op. 157. Par CORNELIUS 
GURLITT. London: Augener & Co. 

Two pleasing slow waltzes—a 7yrolienne anda Styrienne 

—easy to play and easy to understand. Like all Gurlitt’s 

pieces, they will be welcome to master and pupil. They 

neither repel by bad taste, nor frighten by over-severity. 

They come as friends and comforters. 





Twelve favourite “Lieder ohne Worte” for the Piano- 
forte. By F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. (Edition 
No. 62293 net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

WHO does not know, who does not love and admire, 

Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words”? We need, 

therefore, not enlarge upon their merits or qualities 

generally. It will suffice to enumerate the specimens 
comprised in this judicious selection :—Andante con 
moto in E major, c (B. I., No. 1) ; Moderato in A major, 

c (B. I., No. 4); Molto Allegro vivace in A major, 6/8 

(B. I1., No. 3); Adagio non troppo in E major, c (B. IL, 

No. 3); Venetian Gondola Song in G minor, 6/8 (B. L., 

No. 6); Dwuetto in A flat major, 6/8 (B. III.,.No. 6); 

Spring Song in A major, 2/4 (B. V., No. 6); Volksiied in 

C major, c (B. IV., No. 5); Amdante maestoso in E 

minor, 2/4 (B. V., No. 3) ; Adlegro con anima in G major, 

6/8 (B. V., No. 4); Presto in C major, 6/8 (B. VI., No. 4); 

and Allegretto non troppo in E major, 6/8 (B. VI., No. 6). 





Fleurs et Chansons, douze petites piéces poétiques pour 
piano. Op. 23, Cahier I. Par E. DEL VALLE DE 
Paz. (Edition No. 6114; 
Augener & Co. 

‘ Anémone (Abandon), Myrte (Amour), Violette blanche 

(Candeur), Belle-de-jour (Coquetterie), Pervenche (Doux 

Souvenir), and A/oés (Chagrin), are the titles of these six 

charming pieces of unequal length. The symbolism is 

happy, and the language that interprets it intelligible. 

But if you dislike symbolism, and wish only for absolute 

music, you may still have your fill of enjoyment. Signor 

Valle de Paz’s fountain of refined melody has not run 

dry in Op. 23, nor does his taste and cunning fail him in 

the accompaniments. The pieces that sing of “ Love,” 

“Sweet Recollection,” and “Grief” (Nos. 2, 5, and 6) 

are sure to insinuate themselves first and especially into 

the good graces of players and hearers. 


net, Is.) London: 





Battle Song, Quartet for Male Voices. By R. SCHUMANN. 
(Edition No. 4,857 ; net, 4d.) London: Augener & 
Co. 


WE have here Schumann’s setting of Klopstock’s 
Schlachtgesang (Op. 62, No. 3), with an English trans- 
lation of the German words. It is a right manly, martial, 
and stirring composition, which shows how much a man 
of genius can do even with so limited a material as a 
male chorus. Those familiar with the general run of the 
literature in question and unacquainted with the work 
before us, will be surprised on hearing it how much 
novelty and variety the composer was able to put into 
this composition. 





Grammatik der Tanzkunst. Theoretischer und Prac- 
tischer Unterricht in der Tanzkunst und Tanzschreib- 
kunst oder Choregraphie. Nebst Atlas mit Zeich- 
nungen und musikalischen Uebungs spielen mit 
choregraphischer Bezeichnung und einem besondern 
Notenhefte fiir den Musiker. Von FRIEDRICH 
ALBERT ZORN. 

THE author claims for this work—an elaborate treatise of 
nearly three hundred pages on the art of dancing and 
dance-description—that it embodies the experience of the 
most eminent authorities of all countries. It contains 
the most minute instructions on the various positions, 
from the most elementary to the most difficult and 
intricate. Copious exercises on these are given, with 
metronome marks to each ; and music for the various 
figures is supplied in an appendix to the work. A second 
appendix contains diagrams of the various steps and 
figures, very useful for explaining the text ;—not that the 
latter is indistinct, but where movements of the body, of 
the hands, arms, and legs are prescribed, diagrams are 
the best substitute for personal exemplification. The 
work describes not only the dances ordinarily in vogue 
and their variations amongst different nations, but enters 
into particulars of ancient dances rarely now perfcrmed, 
as also the dances of the most “ rococo ” character, such as 
the Cachucha, the Gavotte, LaTyrolienne,Cracovienne,&c. 
The author does not confine himself to dancing proper, 
but gives at some length the etiquette of the ball-room, 
prescribes diet for dancers, &c. For stage-dancers and 
ballet-masters the work will prove invaluable, though we 
think it would be a great advantage if the whole could 
be comprised in one single volume—music, text, and 
diagrams. Ina French translation the work would find 
wider acceptance than in its present German garb, 
French being most generally spoken by professors of 
dancing. Probably the work is the most complete 
thesaurus of information on the choreographic art in 
existence. To the general public the work presents many 
features of interest, and there is a personal vein running 
through it, which excites an interest in the author, 
who has clearly proved himself a most accomplished, 
methodical, and persevering master of his art. A copious 
page-by-page index materially adds to the usefulness of 
the work. 





Systematische Modulationsiehre als Grundlage der musi- 
kalischen Formenlehre, von Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 
(Hamburg : J. F. Richter.) 


THE theoretical works of Dr. Riemann follow one after 
another with such a rapidity that a conscientious reviewer 
is hardly able to keep up with the author. Less haste on 
the part of the latter would no doubt give his treatises more 
compactness and finality; but the reader feels on the 
whole more inclined to rejoice than to grumble. Dr. 
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Riemann’s writings have always a pleasant and invigorating 
air about them : he knows how to remove out of the way 
the rotten erections of pedantry, and to show things in a 
more or less new light. The freshness of the author's 
manner reconciles the reader to a somewhat provoking 
dogmatism, and enables him to peruse with pleasure and 
profit even those parts with which he cannot agree. The 
study of the present book presupposes an acquaintance, 
to some extent at least, with Dr. Riemann’s Veue Schule der 
Melodik and Skizze einer Methode der Harmonielehre. 
A knowledge of his peculiar figuring is indispensable. 
As one of the chief features which distinguish it from the 
old thorough-bass system we may mention that major 
chords are regarded as consisting of a principal note and 
a third and a fifth above ; minor chords as consisting of a 
principal note and a third and fifth below. (The principal 
note of the C major chord being, for instance, C ; and that 
of the C minor chord; G.) A discussion of the reason of 
this change and the opposition it has met with would lead 
us here too far out of the way. The author divides his 
work into seven chapters, the headings of which indicate 
the course of his method: (1) The strictly tonal formation 
of cadences (significance of symmetry in music ; cadences 
with the three principal harmonies of the key ; extension 
of the cadence by other harmonies of the key, &c.). (2) 
Extension of the tonal cadence by the insertion of 
nearest-related harmonies. (3) Giving increased indepen- 
dence to individual elements of cadences. Modulation. 
Revival of Church modes. (4) Leaps from one tonality to 
another. (5) Changing the meaning of one element to 
that of another (the tonic, for instance, becoming dominant 
or sub-dominant). (6) Modulation into the key of the 
second subject (rhythmical structure ; modulation into the 
key of the dominant, into the parallel key, into rarer 
subordinate keys). (7) Progressive modulations (se- 
= &c.). We warmly recommend Dr. Riemann’s 


Ludwig van Beethoven's Werke. Vollstandig kritisch 
durchgesehene iiberall berechtigte Ausgabe. Serie 
25. Supplement. Gesang-Musik: No. 264—285. 
Instrumental-Musik : 286—309. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hartel. 


To do justice to this most interesting bulky volume of 
music (374 pages) would require a volume of letterpress. 
Here, where only a limited space is at our disposal, we 
must confine ourselves to giving a brief survey of the con- 
tents, something like a catalogue raisonné. The first two 
items in the volume are two cantatas composed in 1790— 
one on the death of the Emperor Joseph II., and the other 
on the elevation to the imperial dignity of Leopold II. 
Consisting, as they do, of recitatives, arias, and choruses, 
they enable us to form an idea of the slowly-maturing 
Beethoven at this early stage of his career. It is not likely 
that they will become incorporated in the regular réfertoire 
of choral societies, but they will repay the trouble of an 
occasional performance, as has been proved by trial. 
But the real importance of their publication lies in the 
material they furnish for the study of the development of 
the great master. The second and the third items of the 
volume are separated by thirty-two years, the chorus with 
orchestra to the festival play Die Weihe des Hauses being 
composed in September, 1822. Accordingly, we find a 
wonderfully increased mastery over the resources of the 
art, not, however, inspiration to match this mastery. Next 
‘we come to a chorus, again with orchestra, “on the allied 
sovereigns,” composed on September 31, 1814, which we 


solo voices and chorus (1823) deserves attention, among 
other reasons for the constitution of the orchestra: two 
clarinets, two horns, two viole and violoncello. Two 
arias for a bass voice with orchestral accompaniments— 
Priifung des Kiissens and Mit Méadeln sich vertragen— 
are both early works (1790), and show more of Mozartian 
ease than of Beethovenian genius. The two arias with 
orchestra to Ignaz Umlauf’s Singspiel Dée schine Schus- 
terin (about 1796) and the aria for soprano with orchestra 
Primo amore piacer del ciel we shall only mention. 
The fourth of the four pieces to Fr. Dunker’s drama 
Leonore Prohaska (Krieger-Chor ; Romanze ; Melodram ; 
Trauermarsch.—1815) is the Marcia funebre from the A 
flat major Sonata, Op. 26, but in B minor instead of A flat 
minor, without repeats, and with the omission of the first 
four of the seven coda bars. Let us pass by the Adschieds- 
gesang for three male voices (spring, 1814). The Lod- 
kowitz-Cantata for three voices and pianoforte accompani- 
ment is an occasional composition without musical valte, 
although of biographical interest. Of the songs which 
now follow, we will point out as especially noteworthy 
Ich, der mit flatterndem Sinn, Gedenke mein, Klage, 
and Elegie auf den Tod eines Pudels. Five canons 
conclude the vocal part of the volume. The orchestral 
music to a Ritterballet (1790) does very well for 
what we may call decorative purposes. In the pieces 
for military band—two Marches, another March, Polo- 
naise, and Ecossaise—Beethoven writes effectively, but 
shows more of the human than the god-like. The six 
Landlerische Ténze for two violins and bass are graceful. 
In a March for two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons, the lion’s paw becomes visible at the end. The 
three Eguale for four trombones are very fine. But of 
particular interest are two pieces for mandoline and 
piano—a Sonata and an Adagio—especially the former, 
is very pretty. The remainder of the volume is made 
up of a Mozartian trio for piano, flute, and bassoon, and 
a number of miscellaneous pieces of various merit for the 
piano. No musician can look through this volume of 
ancient novelties without deriving from it a great deal of 
pleasure. 


Six Romances (No. 2, Greeting; No. 3, Spring Morning ; 
No. 4, Lullaby; No. 5, Welcome; No. 6, Cradle 
Song) for the pianoforte. By G. A. MACFARREN. 
Edited and fingered by WALTER MACFARREN. 
London : Edwin Ashdown. 


THE learning of the late Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music has been universally acknowledged. It is also 
no secret that his learning was greater than his creative 
power. Where the former could disguise or make up for 
the latter, he succeeded as a composer; where it could 
not, he generally failed. In pieces of the kind before us 
learning goes for little, and inspiration is almost everything. 
Hence, notwithstanding the soundness and estimableness 


us passive. 





Three Introductory Voluntaries for the Organ. Com- 
posed by GEORGE B. GILBERT, F.C.O. London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THESE three introductory voluntaries (No. 1, Andante 
con moto; No. 2, Andante moderato, and No. 3, Alle- 

elto graziozo) give evidence of earnest striving, and, as 
Loans work, deserve hearty praise, which we do not 





will pass by without comment. A short Offeriied for three 
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Sonata in ¥ sharp minor for violin and piano. Op. 20. 
Composed by E. M. LAWRENCE. London: Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 


WE cannot commend the publication of this so-called 
sonata. The composer may have done well in writing it, 
but he ought to have postponed publishing a work in that 
noble form until he had found appropriate ideas and ac- 
quired the necessary art of setting them forth. 





Ballet Music (Fourth Set of Dances) for the pianoforte. 
Op. 10. By ERSKINE ALLON. London: The 
London Music Publishing Company. 


MR. ALLON’s fourth set of dances (Allegro maestoso, 
Allegro vivace, Tempo primo, Tempo di Gavotta, Tempo 
di Mazurka, Tempo commodo, and Allegro molto) is 
clever, and lovers of ballet music who take it up will not 
_ be disappointed. 





O Sacrum Convivium. Offertorium for tenor and chorus. 
Composed expressly for the Choir of the London 
Oratory by WALTER AUSTIN. 

The Crusaders. Chorus for S. A.T.B. Written by HUGH 
PATTERSON. The Music by WALTER AUSTIN. 
London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

THERE is a good deal of spirit in the second of the above- 

mentioned compositions ; but we care more for the first, 

with its Italian canéilena, objecting only to the Alleluia 

bars on page 6, 





Homeward Bound. March for the pianoforte. By 
WILLIAM HENRY RENSHAW. London: Edwin 
Ashdown. 


A'COMPOSITION which does not call for lengthy comment. 
The worst that can be said of it is that it is somewhat 
commonplace ; the best, that it is lively, and likely to 
please unclassical, unromantic, and unsophisticated minds. 





As I laye a-thynkynge. Song for Soprano or Tenor. 
EDWARD ELGAR, London: Beare & Son. 
Five Months Ago. A Song. By WALTER AUSTIN. 

London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
By Another Way. Sacred Song. By Gro. BERNARD 

GILBERT. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
THERE has come a change over this country as regards 
music, and it is a change for the better. Among the 
multitude of songs produced, we meet now with an 
increasing number of compositions which show some 
musicianship, and some feeling for genuine poetry. This 
improvement is observable in all branches of the art, and 
the three songs under review testify to it in the lyrical 
branch. It is not our intention to criticise them in detail. 
We shall content ourselves with drawing the attention of 
the reader to them—to the musical settings, and also to 
the selection of the poems, respectively by Thomas 
sage E. Barrett Browning, and the Rev. J. D. 

urns. 


By 





Romance pour Violon avec accompagnement de piano. 
Op. 26. Par J.S. SVENDSEN. (Edition No. 7,587 ; 
net, Is.). London: Augener & Co. 


SVENDSEN, the well-known and esteemed Norwegian 
composer, relies here more on colour than on form, more 








on harmony than on melody. In fact, the thematic 
material seems insignificant when one analyses the piece. 
On the other hand, it is undeniable that the ¢out-ensemble 
has a charming effect. We cannot help being impressed 
by the poetry of the’Romance, and as musicians we must 
see the hand of the master in the composition. As far as 
motivi go the national element does not obtrude itself too 
much ; but sky, atmosphere, and country are there all the 
same—the air is saturated with moisture, and the greys 
predominate. | 





Etude Fantaisie pour Piano. Op. 9. Par SWAN HEN- 
NEssy. London: Augener & Co.! 


Se 
WE think a law ought to be passed forbidding young 
composers to write fantasias and suchlike compositions. 
To do this would be no less in the interest of the said 
composers than in that of the public. After this prelimi- 
nary growl (not out of place, seeing that Mr. Hennessy 
manifests a particular fondness for that sort of thing) we 
have much pleasure in stating that the present Etude Fan- 
taisie is by no means a bad specimen of its kind. It 
shows that the composer has learned something, and has 
something to say. It shows also that he can make the 
piano sound effectively, although there are passages 
written rather for the eye than for the ear. In short, it 
may be recommended to the attention and favour of 
pianists. We have no doubt that it is the best and most 
promising of his works as far as we are acquainted with 
them. 





Die Rosenzett (La Saison des Roses). Valse brillante 
pour Piano. Par F. KIRCHNER. London: Augener 
& Co. 
THIS is a pretty waltz, written with that natural ease 
indicative of genuine musical talent. The thing is not 
painfully thought out, not laboriously put together, but it 
is pleasing, entertaining, and cheerful. The Valse Brillante 
(Allegro scherzando) is preceded by a short introduction 
(Andantino quasi Allegretto) in keeping with and not in- 
ferior to the rest. 








Concerts, 
By J. B. K. 


oo 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


THE feature of foremost interest at these concerts since 
our last notice was the return of Frau Clara Schumann, 
who, as a matter of course, met with a most enthusiastic 
reception. This manifestation of feeling must be espe- 
cially gratifying to this artist, considering for how long 
this country, under the influence of a hostile press, 
notably the Zzmes, kept behindhand in doing justice to 
the great name she bears. Happily Robert Schumann’s 
works are now almost as fully appreciated here as the 
pianist’s exquisite playing, which presents such a happy 
union of thorough classicism with the poetry and impulse 
of the modern romantic school. To see Frau Schumann 
once more on the same platform with that other great 
and almost equally “historic” artist, Joseph Joachim, 
the youthful friend of her husband, and one of the earliest 
and foremost champions of Robert Schumann’s genius— 
who, if not quite so long as Frau Schumann, has been 
personally associated and identified with so much that is 
great and noble in musical art for a greater number of 
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years than some of us like to count—contributed still 
further to the pleasure and importance of the event, 
Frau Schumann selected—perhaps with a view to the 
occasion—and gave a model rendering of Beethoven’s 
sonata, “Les adieux, L’absence, et le retour,” and at 
subsequent concerts, zwter alia, her husband’s études 
symphoniques, pedal studies, &c., in a manner which 
may well be accepted as traditional, and therefore in 
ane sense unrivalled performances. 

Fraulein Marie Soldat, the Austro-Styrian violinist 
(born at Graz—not Moravian, as stated in some English 
papers), who had made her mark in Brahms’ concerto at 
the Bach Choir Concert, produced again a most favour- 
able impression in the adagio and presto from Spohr’s 
duet in D minor for 2 violins, performed with her teacher, 
Joseph Joachim. It is a pity that no more important 
share could be allotted to this interesting artist at one of 
these concerts. Joachim also played another duo by 
Spohr with another clever pupil of his, Miss Emily 
Shinner. A performance of Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio 
(Op. 101) inc minor, by Frauen Schumann and Norman- 
Néruda and Signor Piatti, which fully realised the massive 
beauty of the openirtg allegro, the delightful fancy of the 
scherzo, the dreamy melodiousness of the andante (re- 
miniscent of Schumann’s adagio for violoncello, “Im 
Volkston”), and the vigour and rhythmical charm of the 
final allegro, deserves, as a quasi-novelty prominent notice 
among the concerted pieces. The “stringed” department 
was completed as usual by MM. Ries, Straus, Hollander, 
A. Gibson, Piatti, and Howell ; the pianists, besides Frau 
Schumann, were the Misses Fanny Davies, Mathilde 
Wurm, and Janotha ; and vocal additions were given by 
the Misses Hamlin, Marguerite Hall, Kate Flinn, Liza 
Lehmann, Bertha Moore, Janson, and Gambogi, and MM. 
Henschel, Oscar Niemann, and Santley. The season 
closed at Easter. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE directors of this time-honoured institution displayed 
considerable energy and excellent judgment in presenting 
an admirable contrast of many schools and nationalities, 
both “classical” and modern, including commissions for 
some new orchestral works by those eminent composers, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, and Widor, besides others, in their 
prospectus for the new (76th) season, although the wisdom 
of this last-named measure, now ew vogue in this country, 
may perhaps be open to question, considering that no 
composer—not even the greatest—has, or ever had, 
genuine inspiration at his beck and call for such Jzdces 
de circonstance, and taking also the large jand easily- 
procurable stock of excellent music not yet heard here 
into account. The programme of the first concert pro- 
vided a fair sample of the eclecticism which is to be a 
distinct feature of the campaign, for it began with a suite 
for small orchestra compiled from Rameau’s most cele- 
brated opera, Castor et Pollux, and ended with R. 
Wagners TZannhduser overture. The suite proved, 
with the exception of the strikingly-quaint Tambourin and 
almost equally piquant “ Air Gai,” on the whole of purely 
historic interest, and was succeeded by Chopin’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in F minor, which, if not an absolute che/- 
@ euvre when compared to Chopin himself as the un- 
surpassed writer of smaller pianoforte works, yet is, in 
spite of some obsolete matter, especially in its bravura 
passages, so greatly superior, by reason of its easy melo- 
dious flow and perfect grace, to numerous other works of 
the same class, that it cannot fail to charm, especially if 
played to such absolute perfection as it was on this occa- 
sion by Frau Schumann, who might, like few, if any, living 
pianists, indeed have heard the concerto performed by 








Chopin himself, and who once more proved herself a 
prodigy in her advanced years, as she had in her earliest 
youth. That the appearance on the platform and per- 
formance of this distinguished artist was greeted with 
genuine enthusiasm, it is needless to add. The orchestra 
also played Schumann’s Symphony in D minor and the 
prelude to Dr. Villiers Stanford’s “(Edipus,” a noble, 
fascinating, and, a couple of Wagnerian reminiscences 
apart, very original work, and undoubtedly one of Stan- 
ford’s best, which is saying not a little. Miss Liza 
Lehmann gave a pretty but somewhat cold rendering of 
Schumann’s “ Nussbaum ” and “ Friihlingsnacht” to Frau 
Schumann’s exquisite accompaniment, and the apparently 
easy, but in truth very exacting Cavatina, “ Und ob die 
Wolke,” from Weber’s Frezschiitz. The orchestral 
pieces were, with the exception of a few excruciating dis- 
sonances in the first violins, and an awkward hitch in the 
basses in Schumann’s symphony, well rendered, and with 
a correct observance of fempz. Dr. Stanford conducted 
his own prelude, and the new conductor, Mr. Frederick 
Cowen, held the baton during the rest of the concert. 





THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


A REPETITION, at the 14th London Symphony Concert 
of the season, of Brahms’ new (MS.) Concerto for violin 
and violoncello with orchestra, fully confirmed the highly 
favourable opinion as to the merits of this masterly as 
well as “grateful” composition on its first performance at 
the preceding concert, with Messrs. Josef Joachim and 
Robert Hausmann on both occasions in the solo parts. 
By the way, the Viennese will be thankful to some of our 
London critics who made Johannes Brahms a native ot 
the “ Kaiserstadt ”—a slip which, especially so recently 
after the publication of the composer’s biography, seems, 
to say the least, somewhat extraordinary. The same pro- 
gramme included, besides some soli by the above-named 
distinguished artists, Robert Volkmann’s quaintly original 
and admirably written Serenade in F (Op. 63), for strings 
alone, which, although placed after Brahms’ richly-scored 
Double Concerto, met with well-merited success, and 
Beethoven’s Overture (Op. 124) in C, composed for the 
inauguration of the “ Josefstidter Theater” at Vienna, 
and therefore entitled “ Zur Weihe des Hauses.” But for 
the absolutely incomprehensible want of judgment of Herr 
Anton Schindler, the celebrated “cami de Beethoven,” 
whom the composer in an access of whimsicality requested 
to decide whether the new overture was to be written in 
Handel’s style, or Beethoven’s pure and simple, the 
world of art might, instead of the former, be richer per- 
haps by another “ Egmont,” “ Coriolan” or “ Leonore” 
Overture. Herr Henschel should guard against allowing 
his artistic fire to carry him occasionally into somewhat 
excessive speed, and subdue histrombones, which rendered 
the “wood ” in the overture at times inaudible. 

Hamish McCunn’s Ballad for orchestra, “ The Ship o’ 
the Fiend,” is a remarkably clever, characteristic, and 
powerful piece of tone-painting, especially for a composer 
of only twenty summers. At the same time, the strength 
of this work lies decidedly much more in its appropriately 
bold harmonies, and an ingenious and richly-coloured 
orchestration, than in thematic excellence. Judging from 
this Ballad (a kind of maritime version of Biirger’s 
“Leonore ”) and a choral work recently brought out at 
the Crystal Palace, this promising young composer seems 
bent, and rightly so, upon taking the music of his native 
Scotland under his special care. Whether Mr. Hamish 
McCunn will develop into a Scotch Grieg, Dvérak, or 
Tschaikowsky, time must show. 

The chief items of the 15th concert were a repetition of 
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Liszt’s “Todtentanz” for pianoforte and orchestra, in 
which Herr Fritz Hartvigson, as the soloist, once more 
exhibited his extraordinary technique, including a series 
of exceptionally arduous “glissando” passages. Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and Richard Wagner’s over- 
ture to his taking it all in all, best opera, Der Fliegende 
Hollénder, received an unusually spirited and—excepting 
some unfortunate slips of the first horn—altogether ex- 
cellent rendering ; whilst the tedium of Berlioz’s lengthy 
and unvocal Duo-Nocturne, from his opera Béatrice et 
Bénédict was not removed by its adequate interpretation 
by Mrs. Henschel and Miss Marguerite Hall. The 
Princess of Wales and her daughters, who arrived during 
the opening bars of the first piece, declined to enter the 
hall until the music had ceased. We echo the sentiment 
expressed by a contemporary : “ O si sic omnes !” 

The 16th and last concert opened with F. H. Cowen’s 
Symphony in F (No. 5), originally brought out at a Richter 
concert last year. Although we should not care to asso- 
ciate this symphony with a certain other “ Fifth,” as has 
been done at least in respect of number, Cowen’s work 
again made good its claim to favourable recognition, more 
especially in a technical sense, the second movement, 
“ Allegretto quasi allegro,” securing, as before, the largest 
measure of applause. One of Liszt’s most effective 
symphonic poems, “ Tasso,” rendered familiar by Walter 
Bache’s concerts, came next ; and, as if to show the differ- 
ence between the power of sound, in the commonplace 
climax, and of musical thought, R. Wagner’s grandiose 
“ Siegfried’s Death March,” and “ Walkiirenritt” followed 
and concluded the concert. The insertion of a solo, vocal 
or instrumental, would have benefited the total effect of 
the performance. We are glad to add that somewhat 
improved public support justified the enterprising con- 
ductor in announcing another season of these excellent 
concerts, commencing in November next, at reduced 
prices. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE third concert of the season presented, like the second, 
no work by J. S. Bach; but e# vevanche it produced an 
important composition by one of the great Leipzig 
cantor’s immediate predecessors, viz., Dido and A:neas, 
written by H. Purcell, the greatest English musician 
{ born 1658, in London), in his twentieth or twenty-second 
year (date uncertain). Dido and 4:neas—which, by the 
way, was last performed here in 1878 at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Mr. Malcolm Lawson—was the 
first English opera (consisting entirely of music without a 
spoken dialogue) ever written, and was justly considered 
an epoch-making work at the time. And, indeed, even 
now we cannot fail to admire the distinct characterisation, 
variety, truthfulness, and power of expression, the melo- 
dious freshness, alternate airy grace and depth of pathos, 
which constitute the work a true forerunner of the operatic 
reforms accomplished later on with such conspicuous 
results by Christoph Gluck. Without attempting detailed 
comments, special mention might be made, amongst 
numerous other matters of interest, of several charming 
airs for Belinda (soprano), and some lovely duets for 
soprani, all of them provided with effective choral re- 
sponses ; and last, but not least, Dido’s intensely pathetic 
death song. As remarkable specimens of choral writing 


may be singled out the chorus, ‘“‘In our deep vaulted 
cell,” introducing the then no doubt novel effect of a 
second chorus, echo-fashion, behind the scenes ; a lively 
sailors’ chorus, with dance ; the quaint witches’ chorus, 
“Ho, ho, ho!” and the beautiful choral lament accom- 
Miss Anna Williams found 


panying Dido’s death scene. 








Dido’s music somewhat too high ; but Miss Thudichum’s 
“soprano sfogato” was admirably suited to the equally 
trying andjimportant part of Belinda. Miss Anna Russell's 
clear and pure ¢mére and excellent vocalisation was 
bewitching as that of a First Witch should be. Mr. 
Bernard Lane was good in pathetic “‘mezza voce” 
strains; and Mr. H. E. Thorndike was overweighted as 
the Sorceress. The instrumental portion of the work was 
performed by a string band and pianoforte, vce Purcell’s 
original harpsichord. 

Another important work included in the programme 
was the “Elegiac Ode,” by Dr. Villiers Stanford, the 
energetic conductor of these concerts, for soprano and 
baritone solo (Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Thorndike), 
chorus and orchestra, originally brought out at the Norwich 
Festival in 1884. 

To welcome “ grim” death as a friend and affectionate 
deliverer (somewhat after the manner of the ancient 
Greeks), as set forth in the text taken from Walt Whit- 
man’s lines, is as poetical as it is a useful lesson, and the 
music is worthy of its theme. Indeed, anything move 
impressive than the orchestral introduction, as well as the 
closing portion of the work, it would be difficult to name 
among modern works of this class. A curious resem- 
blance in a leading theme in the ode to a subject in the 
first movement of Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D (Op. 77) 
could, however, hardly fail to escape notice, especially as 
a performance of the concerto by the Austrian violinist, 
Fraulein Marie Soldat, had preceded the ode. The suc- 
cess of this young artist, pupil of Joseph Joachim, was 
brilliant and complete. Hampered by very natural 
nervousness at the first start, she, however, almost imme- 
diately recovered herself, and exhibited a purity of tone 
and intonation, a style of phrasing full of charm, yet 
free from affectation, a firmness and vigour, and a mastery 
over the enormous difficulties of that work, which elicited 
prolonged and enthusiastic applause after every move- 
ment, and a triple recall at the end—a result which is 
especially gratifying, since Brahms’ concerto is, from a 
virtuoso point of view, by no means the most grateful 
composition. All the more honour to Friiulein’s artistic 
sense in selecting it for her déd#t before an English 
audience. The orchestral accompaniment was unfortu- 
nately too loud, especially in the pzano passages. 

The concert closed with the first performance of Beet- 
hoven’s recently-unearthed Final Chorus with soprano 
solo (Miss Thudichum), composed with the well-known 
Overture in C (Op. 124), in the antique style, for the in- 
auguration of the Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna. The 
piece is written in that appropriately bright and joyous 
mood, in simple and massive harmonies, like several 
others by the same composer, somewhat after the manner 
of the fale to his opera Fidelio. A curious feature— 
not to say mannerism—in Beethoven’s later choral works 
is the use of a violin obbligato, as in the great Mass in D, 
the cantata “Der glorreiche Augenblick,” and again in 
the short work under notice, which, on the whole, is no 
exception, relatively speaking, to the usual standard of 
pitces d’occasion, although many a composer might have 
been proud to have “‘ fathered” it. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


AT a recent Students’ Chamber Concert of the “ Royal 
Academy of Music” at St. James’s Hall, considerable 
praise was due to a set of admirably-written and attractive 
variations for two pianofortes, on a fine theme by G. A. 
Macfarren, by Miss Dora Bright, who took the second 
piano to Miss Ethel M. Boyce’s first. This duo should 
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receive wider acceptance. Likewise a prelude and fugue 
in C for pianoforte, by Miss Rose Meyer, containing 
excellent subject-matter and clever as well as interesting 
workmanship, deserves special mention. So do “ Four 
Little Songs,” which, being written to Heine’s exquisite 
German words, betoken a distinct poetic vein, tinged 
with an expression of sadness unusual in so young a 
composer, Miss Ethel M. Boyce, who moreover provided 
her “ Lieder” with a charmingly fanciful pianoforte ac- 
companiment. They are 400 good for an ordinary concert- 
room. Two “Choral Trios” for female voices by G. J. 
Bennett, on the other hand, are conspicuous by a more 
generally pleasing tune and graceful character. Amongst 
the vocalists Miss Julia Neilson (an excellent name, by 
the way, to speed her on the dramatic career she is about 
to embrace) again achieved an easy victory by a clear 
and sympathetic voice, particularly full and mellow in 
the lower register, perfect intonation, and good style and 
expression, in the solo part of Mendelssohn’s motet, 
“Hear my Prayer,” in which the choir likewise dis- 
tinguished itself by an excellent observance of light and 
shade under Mr. Joseph Barnby’s dd¢on, who conducted 
the choral portion of the concert. Miss Mary Newman 
should receive a word of notice for the choice of a lovely 
Madchenlied, “ Mutter, Miitterchen, ach!” by E. M. 
Helmund. The foremost pianistic success was secured 
by Mr. Albert H. Fox’s rendering of Chopin’s most 
difficult Polonaise in A flat (Op. 53), being marked by a 
crisp touch, a clear execution, and by more vigour and 
“élan” than characterised the otherwise meritorious 
achievements of his rival performers. From the election 
of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie—who, judging from his music, is 
obviously a man of progress—to the post of Principal, 
much good may be hoped for on behalf of this time- 
honoured institution. Mr. Joseph Barnby has resigned 
his post as Conductor. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


THE sixty-fourth “ College Concert,” which took place 
on January 26th, opened with the fine “ Passacaglia” from 
Rheinberger’ss Organ Sonata in E minor, tastefully and 
expressively played by Mr. H. E. Ball. The work 
exemplifies a happy mean between the French and 
German styles, and was therefore doubly welcome. 
Capital performances of Haydn’s Quartet in B flat, Op. 
55 (Messrs, J. Sutcliffe, S. Blagrove, E. Kreuz, and W. 
H. Squire) and of the Sonata for piano and violin 
(Op. 100) by Brahms (Miss Maggie Moore and Mr. 
Sutcliffe) were conspicuous features ; and Mr. T. Chap- 
man gave a good account of himself in pieces by Chopin, 
Schumann and Henselt, whose “Si oiseau j’étais” was 
really well played. 

On Feb. 9th Schubert’s delightful Trio for piano and 
strings (Op. 99, in B flat) was brought to a hearing. Its 
beauty, and perhaps the presence of Sir George Grove, 
inspired a quite exceptionally fine rendering, for which 
Miss Ethel Sharpe, Messrs. Sutcliffe and Squire, are 
hereby duly thanked. 

Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 12) fared on the 
whole well ; though the executants did not, on this occa- 
sion, make us forget that they were “’prentice han’s.” Very 
great promise, and no small degree of present excellence, 
were shown by Master W. Stephenson in a violin solo by 
Vieuxtemps, and by Miss Grace Simon in Mendelssohn’s 
Caprice in E; and Messrs. M. Barton and C. H. White 
greatly distinguished themselves by a masterly perform- 


The chief instrumental features of the last concert, 
which took place on the 23rd, were Brahms’ Sextet for 
strings (Op. 18); Beethoven’s Sonata in G (Op. 31), for 
piano, played with much taste and intelligence by Miss 
M. Osborn ; Schumann’s Variations (Op. 1), in which 
Miss Hannah Parry’s bright touch and fluent finger came 
out well; and a highly ingenious and musicianly set of 
variations for piano solo by Mr. D. Price, the now well- 
known baritone of the college. These variations, on a 
theme by Dr. Stanford, give proof of so much talent that 
Mr. Price may safely be counselled to devote himself 
seriously to composition. 

With the greatest pleasure do we note a marked im- 
provement in the direction of vocal art, hitherto the one 
weak point at the college. Evidence of this was supplied 
by the Misses E. Himing, E. Robiolio, E. Squire, E. 
Walker, E. Nunn, C. Wakley and A. Roberts; and in 
less degree by Messrs. L. Kilby and J. Atkinson. The 
pronunciation (of French especially) was not always irre- 
proachable, but this, and the inevitable effects of nervous- 
ness apart, little besides the fault of inexperience could 
be found. The contributions of Miss Mary Fowle (organ), 
Miss Emily Elsner and Mr. Bent (violins), deserve a 
word of acknowledgment. 

A most interesting Orchestral Concert, on the 14th 
ult., included Beethoven’s A major Symphony, Weber’s 
Oberon overture, Bach’s Concerto in C minor for two 
pianos, a couple of songs, and Brahms’ Violin Concerto. 
Professor Holmes conducted with unusually excellent 
results. Brahms’ work in particular supplied one of the 
finest examples of executive skill and ensemble playing 
hitherto given by the students ; one of whom, Mr. Jasper 
Sutcliffe, rendered the tremendously difficult solo part in 
a manner that well justified the confidence placed in him. 
Notice of the Orchestral Concert which took place on the 
26th must be reserved. 








Musical Potes. 


—e— 


AT the fifth Dresden Philharmonic Concert, on Feb- 
ruary 28th, Herr Eugen D’Albert was the soloist, play- 
ing Brahms’ Concerto in B flat (Op. 83), and Chopin’s 
Sonata in B minor (Op. 58). The programme also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Overture to King Stephen, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Overture, Romeo and Juliet, and Schumann’s 
Cc major Symphony. Herr J. L. Nicodé conducted. 


THE revival of Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet has, after 
several postponements, taken place. The new Ophelia 
is Mme. Lureau-Escalais, and not Mlle. Moor, whose 
voice proved too weak for the large house. With the 
performance of the ballet La Tempéte,on which Ambroise 
Thomas is at present engaged, there will be coupled that 
of Gluck’s Orphée. But this is news which refers to a 
distant future—to April, 1889. Ascanio, at which Saint- 
Saéns is now working in Algiers, is promised for January, 
1889. 

OF the Opéra-Comique we have to record only two 
revivals—the one-act Dimanche et Lundi, by Deslandres, 
and the comic opera Madame Turlupin, by Guiraud, 
which were no less well received in their new home than 
where they were first performed—namely, at the no 
longer existing Athénée. 


THE director of the Odéon has the intention of mount- 
ing for the Exhibition a translation of Romeo and Juliet, 
and having it accompanied with Berlioz’s symphonic pieces 





ance of Saint Saéns’ splendid variations for two pianos on 
a theme by Beethoven. : 


inspired by that drama. ° 
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THE Court of Appeal has acquitted both M. Carvalho, | 
the late director of the Opéra-Comique, and the fireman | 
André, 

THE most important novelty at the Paris concerts was | 
produced at one of Lamoureux’s. It is Vincent d’Indry’s 
trilogy Wallenstein (Le Camp; Les Piccolomini; and La | 
Mort de Wallenstein). One critic calls it “a healthy and | 
vigorous work, rich to excess as regards melody, and 
solidly constructed ;” another critic, an orthodox one of 
the old school, scents in it unorthodox Wagnerism. 


WHAT are we to believe? Some say that Godard’s 
Jocelyn at the Monnaie, Brussels, was a great success ; 
others, that it was only a succes d’estime. Well, gut | 
vivra verra, 

OF concerts lately given at Berlin we may mention the 
Wagner Memorial Festival at the Opera House, got up 
by the united Wagner societies (Symphony, Kaiser- 
march, excerpts from Gdtterdimmerung, Metstersinger, 
&c.) ; a performance of Haydn’s Seasons, by the Stern’sche 
Gesangverein, conducted by Rudorff, with Mme. Sem- 
brich, Dr. Gunz, and Herr Staudigl, as soloists ; and a 
supplementary Beethoven recital by Dr. Hans von 
Bulow (Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 22; 
Op. 26; Op. 54; Op. 90; Rondo, Op. 51, No. 2; and 
Andante favori). Goldmark’s Symphony in E flat came 
to a first hearing in Berlin ; Gernsheim’s third Symphony 
was played twice. Among the virtuosos that made their 
appearance were the pianists Lamond, Sauer, and Mlle. 
Kleeberg; the violinists Sauret and Petri; and the 
violoncellists Davidoff and Johannes Smith (a pupil of 
Griitzmacher’s). ; 


MME. SUCHER has at last been secured for the Berlin 
Opera House. Herr Schroeder will succeed her husband, 
already engaged at the same institution, at Hamburg ; 
thus the two gentlemen simply exchange places. 


FREDERICK LAMOND is reaping golden opinions in 
Germany. He played at the Berlin Singakademie, at 
one concert, Brahms’ B major and Henselt’s F minor 
concertos, with orchestra, and four solo pieces by Raff, 
Henselt, and Liszt ; gave a recital entirely devoted to 
Brahms ; and promises to produce at a third concert a 
trio of his own composition. Mr. Lamond gave also 
a concert at Frankfort, at which he played, amongst 
other things, the Sonata, Op. 110, by Beethoven, the 
Paganini variations by Brahms, and Schumann’s “ Etudes 
symphoniques.” 

IGNAZ BRULL, the composer of Das goldene Kreuz, 
has finished a new opera, Das stetnerne Herz, the libretto 
of which is founded on Hauff’s tale, Der Mann mit dem 
steinernen Herzen. 

AT Hamburg was heard, on March 3, Gluck’s Orpheus, 
with Mme. Joachim in the title-7é/e. 

MASSENET’S Cid has now also found its way to 
Diisseldorf. 

HOFKAPELLMEISTER DR. LASSEN, of Weimar, has 
written a violin concerto, which will be played by Carl 
Halir at the Dessau Musical Festival. 

THE meeting of the Allgemeine deutsche Musikverein 
will take place at Dessau on May 10o—13. The pro- 
gramme comprises two sacred concerts, with Riedel’s 
choral society (of Leipzig), two chamber concerts, and two 
orchestral concerts, under Hofkapellmeister A. Klughardt’s 
conductorship. Among the works to be performed are 
Beethoven’s Missa solemnis, Bach’s cantata Komm’ Jesu, 
komm, Liszt’s Faust Symphony, Berlioz’s Harold en 
Ttalie, Kiughardt’s F minor Symphony, Albert Becker’s 


Wagner, Joachim, Hans von Bronsart, Brahms, E. 
D’Albert, Draesecke, Cornelius, &c. 

PAUL DE WITT's collection of musical instruments, 
hitherto in Leipzig, has been acquired by the Prussian 
Government for Berlin. It consists of 300 items. 


FROM Belgium comes the sad news of the Chevalier 


| van Elewyck’s mental derangement. 


VERDI is said to be composing a one-act operetta for 
an amateur performance at Rome, the libretto being 
written by a lady of the aristocracy. 


THE music-lovers of Pesth are beginning to discuss the 
project of a monument to Liszt. 


AT Paris died, on February 22, the great violinist, 
Jean Delphin Alard, who distinguished himself not only 
as a soloist, but also as teacher of and composer for his 
instrument. 


CIRO PINSUTI, who settled in this country in 1848, 
and became professor at the Royal Academy of Music in 
1856, died the other day at Florence. As a composer he 
was especially appreciated as a writer of solo songs and 
part-songs. 


THE deaths are also announced of the opera composer 
Ernesto Pastorelli (Verona) ; the professor of harmony 
Carlo Costa, a brother of Sir Michael Costa (Naples); the 
pianoforte-maker Jean Antoine Denis Bord (Paris); the 
harmonium-maker Edouard Alexandre (Paris) ; and the 
littérateur Henri Blaze de Bury (Paris). 


IT is rumoured that M. Carvalho will next season (1888- 
1889) open a Theiatre-lyrique at the Salle Ventadour. 


HERR CARL FUCHS, the eminent ’cellist, has been 
playing with much success in Manchester at the “ Gentle- 
men’s Concerts” and elsewhere. 
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GRADUS AD PARNA 


100 


Studies for the Pianoforte. 


SELECTED, THE FINGERING SUPPLEMENTED, AND REVISED BY 


H. PAUER. 





> | s. 


s. @. 
—Scales and Velocity (9931) net 7 6; D—School of the Arpeggio 








1. J. N. Hummel, inc 2 0 ; eee 
2. L. Berger, inc — 36. R. Willmers, in c rs ate 
3. C. Mayer, in a flat Eig 37- L. Kohler,iar .. asa 
-EeEielerec 2 6} # Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, in = 
pe apres ag Batis ii. : . 39. Li. Berger,inc .. ww 2 
z - a - ogg o* 40. ~ = Hummel, in > 2 
‘ ap 41. C. Mayer, in rit 2 
8. en. -Bartholdy, ne 42. H. Seeling, in a minor ... 2 
9 OE. F. aesen, ‘i cn ail 43. A. Loeschhorn, in G flat 2 
1o. J. C. Kessler, in F minor 2 6 44. J.C. Kessler, in cf minor 3 
11. ¥. Chopin, in cf minor ... 2 6l 45. C. Mayer, in E flat... 2 
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AUGENER & CO.S EDITION No. 8830a and 88306. 
TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. Edited, Re- 


vised, and the Words partially re-written, by W. A. Barrett. The 
Accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, Mr. Henry Gadsby, 
= A, J. Caldicott, Mr. Burnham Horner, Mr. Joseph Barnby, and the 
itor :— 
8830a Book I. 22 Songs ““ wa re ee 
CONTENTS— 
Boyce, Wm. Heart of Oak. 
Hook, wy My Friend is the Man I would Copy. 
. Geary, I . A. The Glasses Sparkle on the Board. 
ones, Robert. ‘Tell me, dearest, what is Love ? 
low, Dr. John. To Phillis. 
By a Lady unknown, ‘The Banks of Allan Water. 
. Eccles, John. Let the Daring Adventurers. 
Braham, Joho, The Anchor ’s Weighed. 
‘ Mazzinghi, Count Joseph. O Sing, Sweet Bird. 
to. Hook, James. ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill. 
II. Linley, Thomas. Here's to the Maiden of bashful fifteen. 
12. Arne, ‘Thomas Augustine, Rule Britannia. 
13. Carey, Henry. Sally in our Alley. 
14. Traditional. The Bailiff's Daughter. 
15. Traditional. Cease your Funning. 
16. Carey, Henry. The Contented Farmer. 
17. Davy, J. ‘The Bay of Biscay. 
18. Beethoven (?) ° ‘Those Evening Bells. 
19. Horn, C. E. Cherry Ripe. 
20. Bishop, Sir H. R. Home, Sweet Home. 
21. Paisiello, Giovanni. Hope told a negate Tale. 
22. Rodwell, G. H. Return, O my Love. 
Book Il, 22 Songs : 
- Loder, E. J. The Brave Old Oak. 
. Nelson, Sydney. ‘The Rose of Allandale. 
. Balfe, M. W. When I beheld the anchor weighed. 
26. Rodwell, G. H. ‘The Wind and the Beam. 
. Rodwell, G. H. Violets. 
. Kitchener, Wm. ‘The Barefooted Friar. 
. (C. 1770). The Invitation. 
Storace, S. Peaceful Slumb’ring. 
- Weldon, Let ambition fire thy mind. 
. Linley, T. Young Lubin. 
. Jones, Robert. Love in Jealousy. 
Dibdin, C._ The Last Shilling. 
% Danneley, J. F. Queen of every Moving Measure. 
. Dibdin, C. Bright Gems. 
37. Attwood, J. ‘The Cock is Crowing. 
38. Traditional. Near Woodstock Town. 
39- (1775). My Lodging i is on the Cold Ground, 
40. Shield, Wm. ‘Vell her I’ll love her. 
41. Arnold, S. The Downward Look. 
42. Bishop, Sir H. R. The Pilgrim of Love. 
43. Nathan, J. Why are you Wandering here, I Pray. 
44. Stanley, C. J. ‘lhe Blind Boy. 
6128 A Transcription of Book I. for Pianoforte Solo by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. net I oO 
6915 A Transcription of Book I. for Pianoforte Duet by Corne- 
lius Gurlitt .. F net 4 


< Co., 86, Newgate Sereet, E. C.; 3 and % ‘Foubert’s Place, WW. 


THREE MANUAL PIPE ORGAN to be 


DISPOSED OF at a very Low Price. Twenty-six Stops. Pedals, 
Couplers, &c. 17 ft. high, 11 ft. 3 in. wide, 10 ft. deep. Apply to the 
Owner, | care of } ‘Messrs, J Lyon & : HAL L, Pianoforte Dealers, Brighton. 


R. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE FOR ALL 


BRANCHES OF MUSIC, IN FRANCFORT-ON-THE- 
MAINE. The SUMMER TERM commences the 4TH APRIL. 
Director: Professor Dr. BERNHARD ScHoLz. ‘Tuition is given by Frau 
Dr. Clara SCHUMANN, Miss Mary ScHuUMANN, Miss Eugenie SCHUMANN, 
Miss FLorence RoTHscHILp, and by Messrs. JAMES Kwast, VALENTIN 
Miter, Lazzaro UzieLul, James Meyer, and Ernest ENGESSER 
in Pianoforte; by Mr. Henry GELHAAR in Organ; by Professor Huco 
HEERMANN, Professor NARET- KoninG, and Fxitz BASSERMANN, in 
Violin and Viola ; by Professor BERNHARD COSSMANN in Violoncello; by 
W. SELTRECHT in Contrabass; by C. Preusse in Horn; by Dr. FRANZ 
Kriky and Messrs. CONSTANTIN SCHUBART and Henry HERBORN in 
Singing ; by Director Dr. Scuotz and Messrs. F. Knorr and A. Earpt in 
‘theory and Composition ; by Dr. G. VerrH in German Literature; by Mr. 

. Hermann in Declamation and Mimics; by Mr. L. Uziexui in Italian 
Language. The Fee for the Special Branch and necessary accessories 1s 
360 Marks; for the Finishing Classes of the Pianoforte and Singing School, 

450 Marks per annum, Applications to be made to the Direction ol 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatoire. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
1s, net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—MetTHven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; PATEY Wits, 
London. on 


M OXATSBERICHT.— —A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 
AuGENER & Co. Subscription, 1s, per annum, post-free. Single copies, 1d. 
86, Newgate Street, E.C, 


net I Cc 


Lepore y yx 


net 1 0 


AUGENER & 














ECOND-HAND VOLUMES, 
Some of them only slightly damaged. 


Sold only for cash. The Prices are marked net. No discount. 


Lor 1. BEETHOVEN’S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE s. d- 
SONATAS (Edited by F. Liszt). Published at 16s. 2Vols. 2 
—— Figh teen separate SONATAS of sosgaemutinanl (Liszt 
dition) ... 1 
»» 3+ CHOPIN. SONATAS (Klindworth Edition). Bound, gilt I— 
» 4. WARREN’S CATCHES, CANONS, and GLEES (1771) 1 — 
» 5» MOZART’S SONATAS (Octavo). Pauer’s Edition t— 
» 6 HAYDN’S SYMPHONIES for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Cello. ‘Three Vols. ‘au re a 
» 7 SOUVENIR DES EAUX D'ALL EMAGNE. Twelve: 
Pianoforte Pieces by Oliver, each with Coloured Illus- 
tration. Bound 1— 
» & MOZART. Quartets and Trios (Pleyel, Paris). 


Four Vols. 5— 


es g. Parcel of QUARTETS and QUINTETS by MOZART. 2in. 


2 6 
» 10. TRIOS and QUARTETS by BEETHOVEN. 3in. ... 2 6 
FULL SCORES. 

» 1rto15. BEETHOVEN. Symphonies Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, and & 

each 2 — 
» 16. BULOW. Ballade for Orchestra. Op. 16 2 6 
»» 172 —— Nirwana. Symphonic Poem for Orchestra... - 3 
» 18, ELLERTON. Wald Symphony. Op. 120 ... aes ow. 3 
» 19. FRANZ, R. Hebrew Melody . ‘ < 1— 
» 20 GOLDMARK. Scherzo. Op. 19 2 
» 21% GRIMM. Second Suite in Canon form oad 2 6 
93 22. ——— Symphony. Op. 19... 5— 
»» 23. LISZT. Mazurka brillante 2 
»» 24. —— Second Polonaise 3- 
» 25-5 HAMERICK. Prelude. On 2 12 ‘aa - IX 
», 26to29. HAYDN. Symphonies. 4 various numbers «. each 1 — 
» 30 JUNGMANN. Intermezzo “ — 6 
3» 31 LANGEY. ‘Two Scotch Dances das 2 6 
», 32) LUMBYE. Dream of the Savoyard. Fantasia a 2 6 
»» 33} MENDELSSOHN. Rondo Capriccioso. Op. 14. Arr. 1 6 
», 34¢ PIERSON. Macbeth. Symphonic Poem ... <a 2 6 
» 355 SCHUMANN. Bilder aus Osten. Op. 66. Arr. ... « a6 
» 36. RHEINBERGER. Op. 79. Fantaisie ‘a ree we 3— 
»» 377 RUBINSTEIN. Op. 42. Ocean Symphony " - 5S 
», 38 SCHUBERT. Symphony in B Minor... aa Jae << 2— 
»» 39 SCHUMANN. Second Symphony. Op. 6: oi on & 6 
»» 40. —— Third Symphony. Op. g7... pee Pep a ee 
» 4% SVENDSEN. Romeo and Juliet a 36 

BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
» 42 BRENDEL. Die Musik der Gegenwart, &c. Pe = £-6 
» 43. —— Musikgeschichte «a use FG 
» 44 HAUPTMANN. Briefe au Spohr und. Andere ae ~ B26 
» 45. ENGEL. Reflections on Church Music I— 
», 46. HORSLEY. ‘lext Book of Harmony ... 3° 
COMPLETE SCORES OF OPERAS (Folio). 

» 477 MOZART, ‘‘ Titus.” G. dea ss pe ee 
» 48. —— ‘ Zauberflite” Published at 60 francs. 10 — 
1» 49-5 —— ‘“* Cosi fan tutte” 


- 10— 


sy 50 —— “ Don Giovanni” 


waa . 10 — 
AvGE NER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, “Foubert’ 3S Plac uce, ‘seein 


porut JAR VOCAL DANCES. 


CH. GOUNOD. me — from van. —_ 
Waltz... 40 

S. GLOVER. The Fairy Cee Quadrille. A Musical 

Recreation for the Drawing-room, consisting of two 
songs, duet, and two choruses 4.0 

No. 4100, M. LEE. May-Day. (Gavotte de pn XV) ~ 
ranged for 2 Female Voices by B. Liitgen net o 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 


and | ‘ts Foubert’s Place, W. 


Gustav MERKEL'S ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Practical Instruction for thoroughly acquiring the Art of Church 
Organ Playing. o 177- Translated and edited by Joun 
WHITE _... we ‘ Price, net 6 0 

AUGE NE R & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 

and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


London : 
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OVELTIES NOUVEAUTES 
Published before Publiées avant 
April 1st, 1888, by le rer Avril, 1888, chez 





AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 


Foubert’s Place, London, W. (opposite Conduit Street). 
N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. 





sEdition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
8036¢ BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Symphony No. 4 in B 
flat (Op. 60). Arranged by E, Pauer... _ net 
61144 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Fleurs et Chansons. 12 
petites pieces poétiques. Cah. II. (Op. 39) net 
DUGGAN, C. R. Lucille. Air de Danse 
GAUTIER, LEONARD. Mariette. Suite de Valses 
6183a HAYDN, J. Symphony No 1. Arranged by 
Max Pauer oo «=: éMet 
KING, OLIVER. 3 Characteristic Pieces (Scherzo, 
Abendlied, and March). (Op. 48) ove 
KIRCHNER, F, —Schneewittchen (Snow-white), 
Ton-Marchen. (Op. 222) ... ii av ve 
——— Meditation. Nocturne. (Op. 230) 
PAUER, E. Progressive pieces from the ‘ Training 


School ” :— Step IV. 
Pieces by eee Mozart, Dussek, Kuhlau, and 
hubert me ove - complete 
Or singly— 


1. Clementi. Largo and Rondo 
2. Mozart. Rondo in B flat ... eee 
3. Dussek. Sonatina in F 
4 Kuhlau. Rondo on a favourite air from 
Mozart's Figaro ... ee 
5. Schubert. Adagio in C 
ie a wean Mazurka capricciosa (Op. 
| Arnos 
TAYLOR, W. F. “Dorothea at her Spinning Wheel 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
HEALE, H. 6 Characteristic Pieces :— 


No. 1. Minuet 
2. Gavotte ... * 
6939 KIRCHNER, F. Vive la cncgae “Galop Brillant 
(Op. 232) ‘see ue o. ~—s nett 
ORGAN. 


9803 ' BACH, J. S. Organ Works. Edited by W. T. ~~ 
Vol. Ill. E, (Oblong)... i“ 
No. 13. Prelude and Fugue in rit major. 


14. ” ” C minor. 
rs. i ‘s A major. 
16. ” = B minor. 
17. 9» ee C minor. 
18. ’ 9 E minor. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HOBY, CHARLES, Album of Duets (the Violin part 
in the First Position) :— 
No. 4 Fairy Tale .. i = see a 
Alla Mazurka ee eee eee oe 
KIRCHNER, F. Schlummerlied. (Op, 1842) 


VIOLONCELLO WITH PIANOFORTE. 
VAN BIENE, A, Réverie__... pe a6 i 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


9309 HENNESSY, SWAN. Lieder an den Mond. (1. 
Um Mitternacht. 2 In der Friihe. 3. Am 
Abend.) Romantic pieces for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. (Op. a — 
7075 PFEIFFER, GEORGES. Gigue dans le genre an- 
cien. (Op. 77.) Orchestral parts .. coe ©=s ett 


I-- 


2 6 





Novelties.—Continued— 
VOCAL MUSIC. s. @ 
ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E, Jeanne. Song a 


6788 BALFE, M. W. The Italian School of Singing, 
developed in a series of progressive exercises or 
solfeggi, and with introductory observations on 
vocal tuition... sow, Mt 2 6 

ENGLISH SONGS (STANDARD). Edited, revised, 
the words partially re-written by W. A. Barrett. 


The accompaniments arranged by Dr. Stainer, 
Dr. Martin, Henry Gadsby, A. J. Caldicott, 
Burnham Horner, Joseph Barnby, and the 
Editor. 
a 22Songs.... ven eee sae . ne r— 
8830 —— 22Songs _... - net r— 
(For Specifications See Advertisement, page 95.) 


8990 HEALE, H. Three-Part Songs for the Young, re- 
vised by H. Heale. Bk. II. Trios for Female 
voices by Mendelssohn, Cherubini, and Heale. net 1 — 
KREUTZER, C. ‘‘How Fair the Night” (Die 
Nacht ist schon). Scena and Aria from ‘‘ Das 
Nachtlager in Granada.” Arranged for Baritone 
Voice, with Piano and Violin or Flute, by Pro- 
fessor Fr. Hermann .., ea ee ee oo = 
SHARPE, HERBERT F. 12 Two-Part Songs for 
Female Voices. (Op. 18). 8vo:— 


8977¢ The Slave Girl and the Bird ... -. Net —¢@ 
8977/ In Twilight's Hour... Se «~ , a —« 
8977 Autumn Flowers... ‘sie bes oo. net —4 
89774 Soft Western Wind ... w. net —4 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices :— 

4858 Nightfall. (Schumann) net — 4 
4859 Professor Toper’s Lecture. (Schumann) net — 3 
WALLACE, VINCENT. ‘‘Oh, Tell me, Pretty 

Maiden!” Song... ves we bis wo 3 


AUGENER & Co., London: 


City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite 
Conduit Street). 


Not Connected with any other West End Address, 


All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER LONDON, 





UGENER & CO”S NEW CATALOGUES, 





SHILLING, MUSIC CATALOGUE, containing only 4 Volumes of 
* Augener’s Edition ” which are sold at net 1/- each. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE (32 pages) of AUGENER 
& CO.’S CHEAP VOLUMES is now ready and may be had gratis 
on application. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, 
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